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DEWEY’S AESTHETICS AND THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE* 
BENEDETTO CROCE 


On October 20th, 1949, the 90th birthday of John Dewey was celebrated, 
and I sent my reverent greetings to the man who had defended during the long 
course of his scientific work the fundamental truths of human, intellectual, 
moral, and political life—liberty in all of its forms—in the midst of a world 
which too often loses sight of it or even attempts to eliminate it. This is not the 
first time that I feel myself in more intimate and substantial agreement with 
someone who disagrees with me in philosophy (Dewey, empiricist and pragma- 
tist; I, idealist and historicist) than I do with others who agree with me in 
philosophy; just as it is not the first time that I have been pleasantly surprised 
to see appear before me an unexpected flower in the midst of a wilderness of 
arid waste. It then seemed nevertheless necessary to me, both as a duty of 
sincerity and in order to avoid misunderstanding, to preface my greeting with 
a few qualifying remarks on the differences of our philosophical presuppositions. 
It now appears opportune to add something in this regard which lies on a theo- 
retical plane and which, as it is also said, is indeed objective. 

Dewey began to be recognized just recently in Italy where (in addition to 
the Hegelian Royce) another sharp, quick-witted American philosopher, James 
(not however comparable to Dewey in solidity) was already widely known. 
His Principles of Psychology as well as other writings were translated into 
Italian. Dewey’s educational ideas had attracted the attention of Lombardo 
Radice, but it was not until 1931 that De Ruggiero wrote an integrated ac- 
count of Dewey’s philosophy in his series of essays, Filosofi del novecento, which 
at my request he was then preparing for the Critica.! 

Just like Lombardo Radice, who was an educator but an idealist, De Ruggiero 
soon perceived that the conclusions at which Dewey arrived in his enquiry into 
various philosophical problems were logically inconsistent with his persistent 
profession of empiricism and pragmatism. De Ruggiero believed that, if ‘to him 
idealism was not a result,” it was nonetheless, ‘a direction in which he was 
moving and of which he was constantly acquiring clearer consciousness.” This 
judgment or rather prediction was repeated at the end of his essay after having 
shown that “the metaphysical, ethical, and educational developments of Dewey’s 
doctrines surpass by far the initial pragmatic and instrumental premises.” 
Meanwhile, in expectation of the further development that he felt was certain, 
De Ruggiero offered Italian readers a translation of Reconstruction in Philoso- 


* Translated by Frederic S. Simoni. 
1 Vol. XXIX, issue of 20 Sept. 1931, pp. 341-57. 
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phy,? “not as a new system, but rather as a stimulus and a mental tonic” sus- 
ceptible of “‘awakening the sense for concrete problems and of arousing a healthy 
disgust for formulas and crystallized schemes’*—a praise which it truly de- 
served. 

Subsequently De Ruggiero no longer mentioned the hopes which he had 
entertained; and Dewey’s new book, Art as Experience, published in 1934,‘ 
arrived on almost every point at the same conclusions regarding art which 
had been reached in Italian aesthetics during the preceding thirty years. In 
a review of this book of Dewey,> I enumerated a list of items which he sup- 
ported as evidence. However, regarding the philosophy which he calls ‘‘ideal- 
istic” or “organic,” and which is approximately all the philosophy, or at least 
the most conspicuous part, that we have had from the Greeks to the present 
day, his abhorrence, contrary to the prediction of De Ruggiero, remained very 
strong, and, I would say, most vehement. Not seeing how this could be justi- 
fied, I felt obliged to resort to psychological conjectures which I accompanied 
with a cautious ‘‘perhaps.” The contradiction between the concrete doctrines 
of his aesthetics and the method professed, and their correspondence to the 
method he condemned, was so evident that a student of Dewey, in a collec- 
tion of studies about the latter, directed respectful yet anxious and determined 
protest toward the teacher.® 

My book review was translated and again published in the Journal of Aes- 
thetics & Art Criticism.’ The editor of the Journal followed it by a reply or 
comment by Dewey, who disposed of the long list of points compiled by me 
and followed with an et cetera with the observation that it would be going too 
far to call them “commonplaces,” but restricted himself to saying that “they 
are reasonably familiar to connoisseurs and to cultivated essayists and critics,’’® 
which is a euphemistic and courteous way of saying that they are “common- 
places” with respect to aesthetic problems. I would have been truly proud to 
have things “in common” with Dewey, but I am not happy either for myself 
or for him to have theorized “commonplaces” with him, which not only would 
do me an injustice, since I am not accustomed to amuse myself in this way, 
but would even do him an injustice because those “commonplaces” comprise 
the major part of what there is of a positive nature in his aesthetics. Nonethe- 
less, those alleged ‘‘commonplaces”’ are so little common that they have been 
achieved only after struggles and disputes often lasting centuries, and which 
even today are from time to time renewed. For example, the negation of the 
distinction of art into single arts, each one possessing its unique aesthetic prov- 


2 Ricostruzione filosofica. Bari, Laterza, 1931. 

3 See De Ruggiero’s introduction to the Italian edition of Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
pp. 9, 31, and also the preface. 

4 Art as Experience, New York, 1934. 

5 In the Critica, XXVII, 1940, pp. 348-53, now reprinted in Discorsi di varia filosofia, II,- 
p. 112-19. Bari, Laterza, 1945. 

6 The Philosophy of John Dewey edited by P. A. Schilpp. Evanston, 1939, pp. 369-90, 
549-54. 

7 Vol. VI, no. 1, March 1948. 

8 Ibid., pp. 208-9. 
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ince, reveals the futility of Lessing’s theory in the Laocoén, which was con- 
sidered to be a definitive discovery. With the exclusion of the other theory of 
the “Modifications of the Beautiful” is removed a mountain of literature from 
aesthetics on the Sublime, the Tragic, the Comic, the Humorous, the Graceful, 
and so on, which was fully although badly investigated in the German systems 
(not only in the German ones) and in a multiplicity of monographs. We thereby 
liberate ourselves from a very cumbersome and confusing burden. The other 
thesis, that lines, colors, lights and shadows, and other similar designations are 
not physical determinations of art, but rather expressions of changes in the 
human mind, is a thesis that strikes at all the decadent poetry, art, and art 
criticism that prevails in our day. We could continue, but it seems to me that 
these three “commonplaces” are enough. Finally, the degrading and disdain 
which Dewey shows toward them is not only mortifying to me when I reflect 
upon the travail these theories caused me during my years of vigor (and on the 
effort which they sometimes require to defend and perfect them), but also 
disillusions me, because upon discovering them in Dewey’s book, I believed 
them to be the fruit of equal or similar efforts on his part and I comforted 
myself that they were confirmations of the truth and utility of what I had 
done. With regard to aesthetic literature and the works of the cultivated es- 
sayists and critics, I am perhaps even too familiar, and indeed I know that 
quite naturally some isolated and some partial statements or some intimation 
of those concepts are to be found elsewhere. But they are found together, and 
all related to a single principle, only in my Aesthetics, and in the complementary 
works that have followed it in my writings on the same subject. 

But the other reply, which is that of ‘fin de non recevoir,” proffered me by 
Dewey is to me unacceptable and leads me to touch upon the ill effects with 
which empiricism and pragmatism damage the great and beautiful truth Dewey 
teaches in his books. He answers that in my review he does not find a common 
ground for discussion.® Because of a natural discretion, I did not ask for a dis- 
cussion. Also, I know through personal experience that one does not always 
feel like replying and arguing, not because the opponent is held in little regard, 
but often because one’s mind is involved in other studies or is stimulated with 
other emotions, or because one becomes tired of renewing discussions already 
sustained many times or of returning upon problems upon which one does not 
have anything substantially new to say. But to answer that there is no com- 
mon ground between us (as Dewey replies) is not allowable, not only because 
it would be an indication of little faith in the goodness of God, but for the fact 
that we are both standing on the grounds of philosophy, which we have both 
studied and loved, and on that ground we find ourselves in contrast, which 
does not leave us indifferent, or which at least does not leave me indifferent. 

There are two methods of escape from that contrast: the first is that one of 
the adversaries completely refute the theory of the other and thereby displace 
it by his own; the second is that, in the course of the dispute, each one recip- 
rocally acknowledges the part that is true and the part that is false in the other, 
and by discarding the two sickly portions, will find themselves in the healthy 


* A Comment, in the issue cited pp. 7-9. 
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truth, in this way subscribed to by both. For example, Dewey could abandon 
his empiricism and if not abandon, at least strongly modify his pragmatism. 
I, not being able to sacrifice the method with which I have achieved and de- 
veloped the aesthetic truths which he, in his turn, has affirmed, could surrender 
to him what he believes to be my method but which isn’t; that is, the deteri- 
orated portion of the German philosophy of the first half of the 19th century, 
especially the Hegelian, beginning with the Absolute of which he is so afraid. 
This, to tell the truth, was not a little theological and transcendent or semi- 
transcendent, and made itself guilty of many indiscretions. Against these and 
primarily against Hegel’s aesthetic conceptualism stand opposed all my con- 
cepts on art and art criticism, just as my doctrines of history are marshalled 
against his theologizing. 

But just as it is quite natural that he not abandon either traditional, and, 
in its own right, glorious Anglo-Saxon empiricism or American pragmatism and 
as it is natural that I also do not abandon the position which I have constructed 
and strengthened at great length, it only remains for me to show with some 
example that his empirical and pragmatic method prevents him from establish- 
ing and really demonstrating the luminous affirmations which an inborn sense 
of the truth has brought him to achieve. 

In De Ruggiero’s essay of 1931, I stopped with satisfaction on the point in 
which reference was made to Dewey’s thinking on the study of history: ‘That 
which kills its vitality is its separation from the ways and interests of present 
social life. The past, as mere past, does not count for anything: let the dead 
bury their dead. The pages of history become alive if knowledge of the past is 
instead considered as the key for understanding the present. The true point of 
departure of history is always a certain situation in the present with its indi- 
vidualized problems.”!° 

This was the same theory which I had promulgated in my academic memoir 
of 1912: History, chronicles, and false histories," in which I maintained that 
history is only that which is born from a present interest that reanimates and 
revivifies the past, and that without this stimulus, the past remains a heap of 
disconnected and extrinsic data, which is just what the annotations called 
chronicles are, and that because of being always animated by an interest of the 
present, every true and living history is not “of the past,” but is “contempo- 
rary.” This is the conclusion which my logical studies had brought to a head. 
In these studies it became clear to me that the only form of thought is the 
historical judgment, and that this judgment is the genuine logical ‘a priori 
synthesis” which Kant had correctly defined, but which he had then sought 
in the judgments of the sciences, incurring an error analogous to that of Vico, 
who had first found in mathematics actualization of his principle that ‘we 
know only what we ourselves do.”+ Later he realized that mathematics does 

10 De Ruggiero, Introduction, as cited, p. 30. 

1 In Atti dell’ Accademia pontaniana of 1912, collected later in Teoria e storia della storio- 
grafia, first edition, Bari, 1916, sixth edition, 1948; (English translation, London, 1921). 


t The Italian verb “‘fare’’ means both “‘to do’”’ and “‘to make.”’ Its past participle, ‘‘fatto”’ 
means ‘‘fact’’—something made or done. (Trans.) 
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this only in the domains of abstraction and that the real, not just the abstract, 
actualization of this principle is achieved only in historical truth, which is 
thought by man because man had made [fatto] his own history. This theory of 
the contemporaneity of history was an object of my studies and work of subse- 
quent years, which on the one hand showed me the ever closer bond of history 
with the practical and moral need which generates it, and the passage from 
the truth of history to action which practical and moral power create, and 
from this, again to the moment of ‘knowing from which action springs anew, 
and so on endlessly. The process described is clearly a circular one, in which 
the end perpetually dovetails into the beginning. This circular process is the 
unity of mind which indeed coincides with the distinctions that dialectically 
compose it. The truth which flashed in Dewey’s mind and which he accepted, 
is thus on the way toward speculative demonstration. 

But in Dewey’s empirical and pragmatic treatment, this truth which he 
(as Kant did earlier) calls the ‘‘Copernican revolution in philosophy,” can 
never achieve adequate demonstration, because it has a beginning we know 
not where, and carries the name of the old and inept concept of ‘sensation.’ 
He interprets it as a practical activity which should by agitating and intensi- 
fying itself, produce a knowing which. then becomes independent, but we know 
not how if it is “relegated to a derived position, secondary in origin,’’ and such 
it remains, “even if its importance, when once it is established, is overshadow- 
ing.’ The last word is one which sounds very much like Ueberwindung or the 
Hegelian overcoming, but one which does not have the strength of completing 
the process without remaining a “piétiner sur place.” 

This process which is not really a process and which lies midway between 
the immobile and the eccentric takes such a peculiar course because empirically 
and pragmatically Dewey cannot overcome the dualism of mind and nature. 
He is led to delude himself that he has overcome it by means of a continuous 
process of nature-mind, in which the hyphen connecting the two words would 
provide the victory which speculative logic, distinguishing the categorical con- 
cepts from the empirical concepts, and the activity of Vernunft from that of 
Verstand, and resolving the external world into the internal, nature into mind, 
is alone capable of accomplishing. Why should Dewey object in his Art as 
Experience to my assertion of the unity of intuition and expression, which, if 
he will but reflect upon it, finds its complement not in recognition of man as 
an abstract being, but as a “living being’’?!® Why doesn’t this satisfy him if 
not because he preserves a dualism, and therefore is incapable of thinking 
intuition to be in the very act expression, the will to be action, mind in the 
very act living body? On this same question, he says in his Art as Experience 
and he repeats in the comments to my review, that I “wish to subordinate 
creation of art and aesthetic enjoyment to a preconceived system of philoso- 

12 See the New Republic of Oct. 20, 1949: ‘“John Dewey: a special issue on the occasion of 
his 90th birthday,’’ p. 36. 

18 On the ‘“‘myth’”’ (now surpassed—or almost) of the concept ‘‘sensation,’’ see my Discorsi 
di varia filosofia, II, 1-7. Bari, Laterza, 1945. 


14 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 87. 
18 Art as Experience, pp. 294-95. 
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phy.’ When I read these words about myself, I thought I was dreaming; any 
of my readers who are familiar with my works on aesthetics or with any of my 
many volumes in the history and criticism of poetry will certainly be nonplussed 
to see me accused of the very opposite of what I have always affirmed and in 
every instance stoutly and acrimoniously defended. I would never have imagined 
that in America a man like Dewey should represent me as the “extreme” type 
of that philosophical madness which he, now quite justifiably, doesn’t even 
consider worthy of being refuted, but which, if he will pardon me, is not even 
worthy of me. 

In truth, empiricism and pragmatism have not been good counselors to him, 
as one can see, among other things, from his deduction that the idealistic and 
organistic philosophy has as corollary political authoritarianism and conserva- 
tism and that the empirical philosophy has instead liberty and progress.” Per- 
haps he had in mind certain political attitudes of the classical German philoso- 
phers (which, however, was not true of them all, and it certainly was not true 
of Kant or Jacobi). But if he had looked at other countries also, he would have 
discovered among “‘idealistic’”’ and “organistic” philosophers many rebels and 
political revolutionaries, and, in short, he would have been persuaded that there 
is no correlation between these two logical theories and these two different 
political attitudes. 

With all the foregoing, notwithstanding how much I have been saying here 
for reasons of loyalty toward what I believe to be true, I shall always continue 
to admire and to feel grateful for the many truths, highly, even if sometimes 
unconsciously, speculative, which Dewey has defined and inculcated in his 
books and which he candidly believes to be the fruit of his empiricism and 
pragmatism, but which in reality are due solely to the genial insight with which 
nature has endowed him. Empiricism and pragmatism have been able here and 
there to obscure this insight, but fortunately for ourselves and for him, they 
have not succeeded in suffocating or extinguishing it. 


16 Journal of Aesthetics, ibid., p. 208; cp. Art as Experience, pp. 294-95. 
17 Reconstruction, p. 115 sqq. 





BENEDETTO CROCE: A CASE OF INTERNATIONAL 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


FREDERIC 8. SIMONI 


The readers of this Journal who have followed the exchange of ideas between 
John Dewey and Benedetto Croce are no doubt aware that there are many 
current misconceptions regarding Croce’s philosophy in the U. 8. A. One of 
the principal causes of this state of affairs is that he writes in the Italian lan- 
guage. The reading of his works is made all the more difficult because he has 
written fifty-nine full-sized volumes, in addition to some minor ones, only 
some of which easily show the origins of his philosophy in criticism and history. 
His Writings on Literary and Political History alone, which demonstrate this, 
add up to thirty-nine volumes. Croce, who was eighty-six years old on Febru- 
ary 25, 1952, is a ceaseless worker, and he is still contributing to his Quaderni 
della Critica. Since few Americans read Italian, those who are interested are 
forced to read translations, which are few and on the whole not too readable, 
or they are driven to read unreliable or sketchy secondary sources, thus per- 
petuating the misunderstandings with greater force. In aesthetics, the transla- 
tion of the Breviary, originally published by the Rice Institute for its inaugura- 
tion in 1912, was improved in the edition published by Heineman in London, 
and the title was changed to The Essence of Aesthetic, but unfortunately it is 
now out of print. The short article in the 14th edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Aesthetica in Nuce, remains the only comparatively:recent writing 
on aesthetics by Croce available to the English reader. The richness and re- 
finements of such later works as La Poesia (‘An Introduction to the History 
and Criticism of Poetry and Literature’’), and his solution of many other indi- 
vidual problems in aesthetics are almost unknown to us. 

Another source of error is the label of Hegelianism which in the United States 
has sometimes been ignorantly or even maliciously applied to Croce’s thought. 
This is particularly damaging in view of the fact that a Hegel myth has grown 
in our country, one which perhaps has been exploded in philosophical circles 
by a recent article of W. A. Kaufman, “The Hegel Myth and its Method.” 
With equal justification Croce could be labeled a Kantian, a Herbartian, a De 
Sanctian, a Vichian, etc., since all of these thinkers influenced him. Moreover, 
it is strange to label Croce a Hegelian when he began a movement to liquidate 
the Hegelian system and criticized the confused and transcendent elements of 
Hegel’s thought as well as his servility to the Prussian State. In 1906 he wrote 
a book entitled, What is Living and What is Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel, 
in which he showed that Hegel’s basic error was in having confused the distinc- 
tions with the opposites. In the Hegelian system there is the ideal death of art 
and religion, which become surpassed and synthesized in the highest truth of 
philosophy. Croce shows that truth and beauty are not opposed to one another, 
and hence are not dialectizable with one another. Truth and falsity, good and 


1 The Philosophical Review, Oct. 1951. 
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bad, beauty and ugliness are opposed to one another and the principle that the 
positive lives in the overcoming of the opposite is true. But the relation between 
the true and the good, and between the true and the beautiful is not the same. 
They are not opposed to each other, but can be harmonized with each other 
and coexist. To be formally exhaustive of all possible experience, Croce found it 
necessary to add the category of utility to the triad of beauty, truth, and good- 
ness. The main task of criticism is to see that these categories are kept clear 
and distinct, and do not become confused operationally in the four forms of 
human activity. He was thus able to explore each activity in all the variety 
of its problems, without superimposing upon it principles and standards emerg- 
ing from other subject matter. He has, for example, defended the reality and 
autonomy of art from all its critics and subverters. 

An amusing example of how he does this is revealed in the following incident: 
During the International Congress of Philosophy held at Oxford in 1930, Croce 
heard the ex-Soviet Minister of Education, Lunacharsky, make a disdainful 
report on bourgeois aesthetics (the Crocian aesthetic nominally included) and 
celebrate the Marxian or proletarian aesthetics. Croce replied by showing that 
the phrase ‘Marxian aesthetics” is a contradiction in terms, Marxism ad- 
mitting an economy but not an aesthetic. Lunacharsky thereupon solemnly 
announced that an entire unedited chapter of the Introduction to Marx’s Zur 
Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, in which the aesthetic problem was specifically 
treated, was included in a new edition of the works of Karl Marx, just then 
being published. Croce informed the gentleman that Neapolitans had examined 
every corner of Marxian thought long before he and his fellow Russian Revolu- 
tionaries, that the person speaking to him had been a student, editor, and 
commentator of Antonio Labriola, whom Trotsky had studied as a youth, and 
that with Labriola, he, Croce, had been one of the two promoters of Marxian 
studies in Italy.2 Later he learned that the so-called chapter on aesthetics was 
nothing but a few pages already published in 1903 by Kautsky in the news- 
paper, Neue Zeit, in which Marx contended that Greek art was tied to the 
economic and social conditions of ancient Hellas and that today Achilles, after 
the invention of gunpowder, would appear ridiculous. In order to explain the 
great pleasure which we still derive from Greek art, Marx asserted that adults 
are pleased with the ingenuousness of children (Croce slyly added: of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and similar children)! 

There is no omnivorous absolute in Croce’s philosophy. The truth of the 
matter is that Croce is himself, since he has made a unique contribution to 
philosophy. His philosophy arises from and perpetually returns to his own 
personal experience in his lifelong activity as a student of literature, history, 
and philosophy, and from his experience as an ethico-political leader in the 
struggle against Fascism. 

The attempt to dispose of Croce’s philosophy by labeling it “Hegelian” 
before making any serious study of it, this pre-judging or prejudice, can perhaps 
be traced back to George Santayana’s review of the Estetica in the short-lived 


2 Croce was attracted to theoretical Marxism in the ’90’s, but soon criticized and sur- 
passed it. 
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Journal of Comparative Literature in 1903.2 He wrote an unfavorable review of 
it and dismissed it (Croce believes without having read it), by referring to the 
“barrenness of any strictly transcendental philosophy.” This judgment was 
repeated the next year in the Philosophical Review, and then collected in the 
Obiter Scripta. Since very few Italian books were reviewed in the U. S. A., and 
then almost always by only one critic, Croce’s Estetica was here relegated to 
oblivion. Being a Spaniard (although living in Rome he is a Spanish national), 
Santayana reads Italian.... Many years later, an Englishman, Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie, “discovered” and did the best he could to translate the Filosofia dello 
Spirito into English (the excellent historical section of the Estetica was only 
condensed, however). Meanwhile, Santayana’s influence has here been so strong 
that when Croce’s little book, Germany and Europe, was favorably reviewed 
by Dorothy Thompson, Santayana’s promoter, Mr. Irwin Edman, hastened 
to engage in a polemic with her and dutifully described Croce as “very tradi- 
tionally German, very much a follower of Hegel.’ 

When I was in Rome in 1937, I asked Santayana for an interview, casually 
mentioning that I was planning to study in Naples in the near future. His 
reply was as revealing as it was witty: “Are your researches at Naples next 
year, I wonder, to be concerned with Croce or with the submarine animals in 
the Aquarium? The descent to Avernus was also there ”? When I reached 
Naples and had the privilege of meeting and becoming acquainted with Bene- 
detto Croce, I could not help but compare the two personalities. Santayana 
lived aloof and secluded in his room in the Hotel Bristol, Rome, and was more 
difficult for most people to see than the Pope. With some understatement, I 
can say that he was a lover of tradition, ritual, order, power, and glory, and 
from his room he pointed with pleasure to the King’s palace on the Campi- 
doglio. Croce, on the other hand, is the most democratic man I have ever met. 
Every evening his home was full of friends, both young and old, and no intro- 
duction was necessary to meet him. They would meet to discuss democratically 
the problems of the day, and to ask his advice in various fields of scholarship. 
Inevitably, the latest brand of Fascist propaganda was exposed. When one 
reflects upon Santayana’s preoccupation with the “realm of essence” and upon 
Croce’s theoretical as well as practical concern with real historical events, one 
wonders to whom the phrase “transcendental philosophy” more aptly applies. 

Generally speaking, reference to Croce in current literature constitutes a 
comedy of errors. A recent historian of socialism referred to him as a “socialist,” 
some journalists have referred to him as a “conservative,” the fact that he has 
been the president of the Italian Liberal Party and is still its moral leader ap- 
parently not making any difference. A recent history of aesthetics primly as- 
serts: “Real art did not lead the insular existence which he [Croce] has often 
seemed to impute to it. But his abstractions happen to fit in with the actual 
crisis of art.”® The authors of this volume could at least have read the article 

3 The Journal of Comparative Literature, Vol. I, number 2. April-June, 1903. 

4 “Strictly Personal’? by Dorothy Thompson. Saturday Review of Literature. Vol. XXVII, 
no. 33. 

5 Gilbert and Kuhn, A History of Esthetic, p. 555. Macmillan, N. Y., 1940. 
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on aesthetics which he wrote for the Encyclopedia Britannica. In it he spe- 
cifically criticizes the “aesthetic critics’’ who would judge a work of art in 
abstraction from history, thereby depriving it of its real meaning. In answer 
to the question if the whole history of a time is necessary for the aesthetic 
judgment of the art of that time, he answers: “It certainly is, because, as we 
know, poetic creation presupposes all the rest of the mind which it is convert- 
ing into lyrical imagery, and the one aesthetic creation presupposes all the 
other creations (passions, feelings, customs, etc.) of the given historical moment.” 
This is a recurrent theme in many of his writings, and it forms the conclusion 
of The Essence of Aesthetic. Another writer refers to Croce’s concept of nature 
as “nothing but the abstract, mechanizing, classifying function of the human 
spirit,’ then adds, “I cannot see how any well balanced thinker can hold such 
a position.’’® If the professor in question had simply substituted the phrase 
“the nature of the physical scientist” for “nature,” he would have mercifully 
restored balance to Croce’s mind as well as “the guts and muscles” to humanity. 
Croce is simply indicating that scientific concepts are characteristically ab- 
stractions which are used as frames of reference for economy of thought and 
effort. The individuality of concrete experience is resolved into general classi- 
ficatory schemes and laws. Moreover, this conception of the physical sciences 
is concurred with by such philosophers of science as Poincaré, Bergson, and 
Mach, and is substantially the pragmatist position as well. 

Other critics of Croce have been one or two political emigrés whose writings 
were criticized by Croce while they lived in Italy, and who have meanwhile 
become self-styled authorities on Italian history and literature. Since very few 
people in the U.S. A. are critically familiar with Italian history and thought, 
(the professors of Italian being mostly philologists), these critics were able to 
make their pronouncements with impunity. At the time, Croce was too busy 
at home fighting Fascism by undermining its ideology to give them much at- 
tention. Besides, he did not believe it wise to give comfort to the Fascists by 
promoting dissension among the anti-Fascists. 

Such gross misunderstandings are not current in Great Britain, where Croce’s 
philosophy has received a sympathetic hearing, and has been interpreted by 
such careful scholars as J. A. Smith of Oxford and R. G. Collingwood. The 
reasons for even the English tendency to miscomprehend the Crocian philoso- 
phy are capably presented by Smith in his illuminating preface to Croce’s 
Autobiography.’ As he states, the four volumes of the Filosofia dello Spirito 
were presented to English readers as an end-product, “without much trace 
upon it of its origin or the process of its development, and with only slight 
and elusive indications of its roots and filaments in concrete experience.’® As 
I have already indicated, the best evidence of the existential matrix of his 
philosophy are his numerous studies of literature and history. 

If for no other reason, Croce’s philosophy should be studied in order to escape 

6p. 119 in The Philosophical Review, March 1939. 


7 Benedetto Croce: An Autobiography (trans. by R. G. Collingwood). Oxford, 1927. 
8 Ibid. p. 14. 
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the charge of ethnocentrism to which we would otherwise be liable. He is now 
a tremendous cultural force in Italy, and he is also widely read in Latin America 
and in Europe. Even during the period of Fascism, he exerted a strong influence 
among Italian students and intellectuals. The writer can testify to this from 
his experience as a graduate student in Rome and Naples from 1936 through 
most of 1938. His books were always in great demand at the National Libraries 
as well as in the libraries of the universities. His aesthetic theories and critical 
judgments were fervidly discussed in art and literature classes, but even in 
classes of philosophy, history, and political science, students often forced the 
professors at least to recognize his existence. The writer remembers when in 
answer to a question, the Fascist Professor of moral philosophy, Balbino 
Giuliano, made a disparaging remark about Croce. One student arose and 
defended him fervidly by quoting from memory a long and stirring passage 
from Croce’s History of Italy. The class was thrilled, the professor was stunned, 
and the student was, I believe, later expelled. One day, in his class on the phi- 
losophy of religion, the philosopher Giovanni Gentile referred to Croce’s phi- 
losophy as “the philosophy of the four words.”’ After class students were heard 
to remark: ‘‘He has a lot of nerve to compare himself with Croce, to criticize 
Croce, etc.” In any case, Professor Gentile had forgotten to add that these 
four words were beauty, truth, utility, and goodness. 

Croce was also a catalytic agent among the higher echelons of the Fascist 
Party. In 1925 when the Manifest of Fascist Intellectuals was proclaimed 
and when tourists and rulers of the Western Democracies were praising Musso- 
lini’s achievements, Croce circulated a counter-manifesto, and collected hun- 
dreds of signatures of professors and scholars. He also pointed to the dangers 
of Fascism, which had by then become apparent, in an address to the last 
meeting of the National Council of the Italian Liberal Party (Rome, June 
28, 1925). From then on Croce’s name became a symbol of opposition to Fascism. 

One of the stories which enjoyed the most lively circulation among students 
in Italian universities and which was still going strong in 1937 concerned a 
war of words that took place between Signor Mussolini and the philosopher 
Croce in 1925. During one of his bombastic speeches in the Fascist Chamber 
of Deputies, Mussolini boasted, among the general hilarity of those present: 
“T have never read a page of Benedetto Croce.” The interesting thing is that 
Croce was able to publish a reply in J/ Mattino, one of the leading newspapers 
of Naples, under the caption: In Praise of Ignorance. After pointing out that 
he, Benedetto Croce, read and understood what Mussolini wrote and said, and 
kept up with current Fascist literature, he made a startling and somewhat 
amusing revelation. “But not even his Honor Mussolini can maintain himself 
immune to my judgments on literary matters. For example, I have before me 
a beautiful edition of the Promessi Sposi edited by the scolopio Fascist Father 
Pistelli. In the front of the volume, I read three epigrams on Manzoni. One is 
by Goethe, the other is by Verdi, and the third one is by the honorable Musso- 
lini himself. But the one by Mussolini was taken bodily out of one of my well- 
known works on Manzoni.” From then on Mussolini was a little more circum- 
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spect in his treatment of him. Perhaps it may also help to explain why Croce 
was allowed, within limits, to continue writing and to publish La Critica, a 
“Journal of Literature, History, and Philosophy.” A more fundamental reason 
no doubt is that Croce has been the educator of the Italians since the turn of 
the century. For example, he had introduced an Italian translation of G. Sorel’s 
Reflections on Violence into Italy, and he had discovered the literary merit of 
Alfredo Oriani’s writings. They thus became known to Mussolini, who, as is 
well known, appropriated their ideas for his own purposes, and even edited 
the latter’s collected works. Unintentionally, Croce contributed to the forma- 
tion of Mussolini’s mind. 

There is even more tangible evidence of our philosopher’s influence. His 
books, for example, were always in great demand in the libraries and universi- 
ties, and most of his volumes have gone through several editions. Despite the 
fact, for example, that in the official Exhibition of Italian Books which was 
held in Rome in 1937, no copy of any book published by G. Laterza & Figli 
was shown, this firm, which published and continues to publish practically 
everything that Croce writes, did a thriving business. In all its catalogues it 
ascribed its great success to Croce’s “authoritative advice and assiduous co- 
operation.” Many U.S. authors, such as George F. Moore (History of Religions), 
Josiah Royce, William James, John Dewey, and English authors such as A. 
Huxley, H. A. L. Fisher (History of Europe), as well as a number of other liberal 
foreign writers through this publisher found their way to Italian readers. If 
one were statistically minded, the number of editions or copies of Croce’s works 
could be computed and compared with the number of copies of Mussolini’s 
Discorsi, the Italian equivalent of Mein Kampf. Despite the fact that the 
Discorsit were often given away as “prizes” and were required reading of all 
Fascists, Croce no doubt was much more widely read. Most of his books were 
written with the younger generation in mind and sold in vast numbers through- 
out Italy. The entire Italian edition of History as the Story of Liberty, which was 
held up by the censor for several days, when finally released in 1938 was sold 
out in a few days. 

If his intellectual influence during Fascism was considerable, in liberated 
Italy it has multiplied and become pervasive. Nearly all the leading art and 
literary critics are Crociant. When this is true of such an artistic and aesthetically 
sensitive people as the Italians, it is an indication that Croce’s aesthetic theories 
are worth more than a casual study in America. 

It would appear that Croce is entitled to a scientific suspension of judgment, 
until his writings, both old and new, are carefully examined. The Estetica, 
written fifty years ago, was largely devoted to clearing the field of aesthetics 
of much that was extraneous. Many false impressions have been corrected in 
his later works, especially in the Saggi (Essays), Nuovi Saggi (these include 
The Essence of Aesthetic), Ultimi Saggi (by no means are these the “last’’ es- 
says!), and especially in La Poesia. For example, he admits an inconsistency 
in the Estetica (1901) which, having denied the progress of artistic form, still 
admitted of a progressive transition in certain series of artistic works arising 
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about a single theme, as for example, in the transition of the poem of chivalry 
from Pulci to Boiardo and from Boiardo to Ariosto. In all his later writings 
these so-called ‘gradual transitions” are held to be logically untenable, because 
they are based on an inadequate conception of artistic creation. 

In the Estetica he identified intuition with expression, perceived the lyrical, 
subjective character of art, unified aesthetics and linguistics, and eliminated 
many of the vices and misunderstandings that had made it impossible to criti- 
cally evaluate a work of art. In the essay, La riforma della storia letteraria e 
artistica, he states that the primary function of literary and artistic criticism 
is to give a characterization of the individual artist and his work. In yet another 
essay, Il carattere di totalita dell’espressione artistica, Croce concludes: “to give 
an artistic form to the content of sentiment is also to give it the imprint of 
totality, the cosmic touch. In this sense universality and artistic form are the 
same thing.” A work of art is an individual, but it also partakes of a certain 
universality of feeling and imagination. Consequently, a poem is just as much 
a vision of life as is a philosophy. In poetry, however, it is an immediate and 
lyrical value of the imagination. 

La Poesia corrects some misunderstandings which arose from what he de- 
scribes as his youthful radicalism, justified when he wrote the Estetica, princi- 
pally by making a careful distinction between literature and poetry. Literary 
expression is “a part of civilization and education, similar to courtesy and 
etiquette, and consists in the achieved harmony between the non-poetic ex- 
pressions, that is to say, the expressions of passion, the prosaic, oratorical, and 
exciting ones, with the poetic expressions in such a way that the non-poetic 
expressions, without denying themselves, yet in their course do not offend 
poetic and artistic consciousness. Therefore, if poetry is the maternal language 
of the human species, literature is its educator in the ways of civilization, or 
at least one of the delegates deputized for this purpose.’ Also the concepts of 
ornament and aptness, which were rejected in the Estetica are now justified 
and find a place in literature. Literature is divided into four classes: (a) the 
literary elaboration of sentiment; (b) literature with oratorical intent; (¢) works 
of entertainment; (d) didactic literature. Literature thus falls outside the 
aesthetic field, and strictly speaking the artistic critic need not evaluate it, 
since its significance and worth is other than that of pure poetic or lyrical quality. 

Croce’s philosophy is important today because in a world in which cynicism, 
materialism, and utility dominate, it affirms its faith in the reality and efficacy of 
all basic human values. In aesthetics particularly he has defended the reality and 
autonomy of artistic activity against all the encroachments of science, economics, 
and morality, and he has fought the many perversions of philosophy into ide- 
ology and politics. He has succeeded, like Dewey, in making philosophy an 
active force in the guidance of human affairs. He calls his philosophy histori- 
cism,” which he defines as the doctrine that life and reality are history and 

* pp. 103-4 in Quaderni della Critica. March, 1950. 


10 p. 124. Nuovi Saggi di Estetica. 2nd edition. Bari, 1926. 
11 p. 33 in La Poesia. Bari, 1937. 
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nothing else but history, and operationally as ‘the creation of one’s own art, 
thought, and action moving from the present consciousness of the past.” Finally, 
Croce’s philosophy may be designated a modern humanism, but it is a humanism 
with whose consequences even pragmatism can not disagree. 


12 William Savery suggests the name of historicism be applied to Dewey’s philosophy and 
notes its similarity to Croce’s position (see The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by P. A. 
Schilpp. Northwestern University, 1939). In the same volume, Stephen C. Pepper noted the 
idealistic elements in Dewey’s aesthetics. Croce derives the philosophical-historical con- 
ception of development from Hegel; Dewey calls the same idea, in naturalistic terms, * 
growth. Both Dewey and Croce would agree, no doubt, that the universe is a history of 
unique events. Neither Croce nor Dewey ascribes to an Absolute, and neither can be de- 
scribed as a “Hegelian’’ or “neo-Hegelian.’’ Both have made original contributions to philos- 
ophy. 





MASSIMO MILA AND PRESENT ITALIAN AESTHETICS 
ELIO GIANTURCO 


In the personality of Massimo Mila,* one of the foremost Italian music- 
critics of today, technical métier, historical, philosophical and stylistic interests 
are, in a proportionate combination, amalgamated. This sets him apart from 
both the men of the older and the newer generation. Among the older men, he 
bears no small amount of affinity to Guido Pannain. But he differs from Pannain 
by reason of a less ebullient temperament, a much freer allegiance to Croce’s 
tenets, a more dedicated attention to the methodology of history-writing and 
the exegesis of other arts than music, and—as Mila himself emphasizes—by a 
less pronounced concern for the position of music within ‘the life of the spirit.” 
The traits, on the other hand, which distinguish Mila from such representative 
critics of the younger generation as Giulio Confalonieri, Riccardo Malipiero, 
Andrea Gavazzeni, Lele D’Amico, are plainly visible. In these, the historicistic- 
speculative eros is absent, or glossed over to the vanishing point by predomi- 
nantly compositorial, strictly musico-critical, psychological, or even bellettristic 
vocations. 

Mila’s achievement is impressive. His book on Il melodramma di Verdi (1933) 
documented a radical mutation in Verdi studies, and placed the problem of 
Verdi’s operas upon entirely new foundations. His monograph on Mozart 
(1945) and his Mozartian essays (also 1945) are held in high esteem by musical 
dix-huitiémistes. Signal powers of objective judgment and terse perspicuity are 
shown by his Cent’anni di musica moderna (1944); while his Breve Storia della 
Musica (1946, second ed. 1948) sets forth, by a deftly selective exemplification, 
that concept of “unconscious expression” (expressione inconsapevole) which con- 
stitutes the cardinal assumption argued out, with a gradually more percussive 
intensity, in the central, significant chapters of L’esperienza musicale e l’estetica. 

This latest product of Mila’s pen documents the present crisis of Croceanism. 
It mirrors the simultaneous process of disintegration and re-adjustment of 
Croce’s neo-idealistic aesthetics. In the sectors of music criticism and musical 
history-writing, and even in that of the “lay” readership, that disintegration 
was foreshadowed, at an early period, by the impatient dissatisfaction which 
was felt for the Master’s amousia, i.e., his unmusicalness. He neither made a 
mystery of it nor paraded it; but his insensitivity to values specifically acoustic, 
his lack of conversance with musical technique did not go undiscovered, and 
aroused acidulous comment. The grievance of the adherents of the Neapolitan 
philosopher was not so much with his aural shortcoming (for which, after all, 
only Mother Nature could be held responsible) as with his attitude towards 
the problem of technique in general (which, needless to say, involved musical 
technique in particular). “One of the points which elicited, and still does elicit, 
mistrust,” Mila states, “is the manner in which Croce, in his Aesthetics, deals 
with technique, its status and function within the globus of the arts” (p. 103). 


* L’esperienza musicale e l’estetica, by Massimo Mila. Torino, Einaudi, 1950. Pp. 186. 
15 
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The really dangerous “crack” in Croce’s aesthetic system developed with 
the collapse of one of its main underproppings, i.e., the theory of the Unity 
of Art. This theory, as historians of aesthetics have particularized, is one of 
the main pillars of the art-philosophy of Romantic idealism as well as post- 
Romantic neo-idealism. In the proximate analysis, it goes back to the author 
of the Scienza Nuova (ultimately to Plotinus), who posits Poetry as the nidus 
in which all arts are coiled together in intimate, vital union. For Goethe, instead, 
not Poetry but Music is the Ur-Element. But irrespective of whether the initial 
“moment” is seen in poetry or music, Romantic dogma prescribes that all arts 
be viewed as constituting a “‘synolon,” a total Unity. The progressive dislodg- 
ment of the Romantic dogma of the Unity of Art, and its substitution by “nomi- 
nalistic”’ theories, i.e., by philosophies adapted to the particular nature and 
structure of the single arts, is unmistakably indicative of the dethronement of 
idealism and of the advent of empiricist trends. (It does not matter if the ideal- 
istic label is still pasted on the empiricistic merchandise.) The advent of the 
empiricistic trends is a typical phenomenon not only of modern Italian, but of 
modern French aesthetics (see E. Bréhier’s Les Transformations de la philosophie 
francaise, 1950) and modern American philosophy of art as well. (See the lucid 
and extremely competent delineation by Thomas Munro in the Journal of 
Aesthetics.') In so far as Italian musical aesthetics is concerned, the flag-bearer 
of what we may call Neo-Lessingism, and its titular theorizer, was Alfredo 
Parente. But, as Mila points out, the discussion had been going on for at least 
a decade in the pages of the Rassegna Musicale. Parente revived the kernel of 
truth which lay inert in Lessing’s fallacy of artistic separatism, and made it 
absolutely clear that the unity of Art is essentially different from the Unity of 
the Arts. 

The contrecoups of this change in the realm of musical aesthetics resulted in 
the creation of a metaphor: linguaggio musicale, which soon became so popular 
as to be adopted as a slogan emblazoning a revision of the philosophies of music 
stemming from the Crocean system. By linguaggio musicale—Mila explains this 
with pellucid clarity—the Italian aestheticians and music-critics intended to 
highlight, not the practical, semantic, vehicular function of language (Music is 
neither symbolic of, nor subservient to, a reality beyond itself), but rather the 
internal relationships among music’s structural factors—the syntax of music. 

Here we must remark on an interesting parallelism. The movement of thought 
which, in Italy, in the circles of the historians of the visual arts, centered around 
the concept of pure visibility (progenitors: Fiedler, Hildebrand, Woelfflin; pen- 
insular exponents: Matteo Marangoni, Lionello Venturi, R. Longhi, 8. Bot- 
tari, etc.; see C. Ragghianti’s Profilo della Critica d’Arte in Italia) finds its 
counterpart in the movement centering around the concept of “musical lan- 
guage.”’ This movement can be designated, therefore, as an orientation of music 
criticism and musical history towards “pure audibility.”’ 

The trend captained by Alfredo Parente was, so to speak, a sort of neo- 
Winckelmannism which evolved from the neo-Lessingism occasioned by the 
dissolution of the Romantic concept of the Unity of Art. The ideal objective of 


1 ‘Aesthetics as Science: its Development in America.’’ Mar. ’51, pp. 161-207. 
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that neo-Winckelmannism was the construction of a history of Musical Lan- 
guage (in the sense detailed above) in which the speakers are suppressed and 
the stress, instead of being placed upon the creative originality of the artist, 
is shifted to the a-chronic and autarchic development of the main categories 
of musical expression: melody, rhythm, harmony, counterpoint, timbre, in- 
strumentation, etc. In other words, the telos, the terminal goal, of the theory 
of pure audibility is a history of music without musicians (just as the aim of 
scientific psychology is a psychology without soul). 

Like many a musician, musicologist and music critic, Mila dreamt of being 
able to write, some day, an aural equivalent of M. Marangoni’s Saper vedere, 
the ‘classical’? appreciation-manual of the visual arts. Soon, however, he was 
overtaken by a mood of skepticism and became aware that the beautiful dream, 
“‘a, description of the modus operandi of music, an illustration of the elements 
of its technique in their context, in the dynamics of their expressive role” was 
unrealizable. Any attempt at that description ‘must necessarily dissolve into 
an exercise of criticism and of aesthetic judgment applied to this or that par- 
ticular work in its integrality. What life, what substantial meaning would the 
single elements preserve if they were wrenched off from the total configuration 
of the art-work in which alone they are operative? Is it possible to eviscerate 
the Freischuetz Overture of its grand a solo of the clarinet, and to indite a dis- 
sertation upon the timbric characteristics of that instrument? Would one not 
be drawn, instead, into a critical analysis of the Freischuetz Overture in its en- 
tirety? Would it not be necessary perhaps, to start anew and proceed to scruti- 
nize the peculiarities of the clarinet in the compositions of Brahms, Stravinsky, 
and Ravel?” (p. 29). 

We witness, in this passage, the writhings of a critical mind caught in the 
deadly convolutions of formalism. One’s sympathy is enlisted by the self-inflicted 
torments of an intellect nurtured, in its early neo-idealistic apprenticeship days, 
upon the idea of the organic wholeness of the work of art and upon the concept 
of individuality as elaborated by the entire process of 19th century historicism. 
The tension is so acute that it throws into vivid relief notional entities as if 
they were beings of flesh and bones. It is the mythical combat between the 
criterion which asserts that das hoechste Glueck der Menschenkinder ist nur die 
Persoenlichkeit, urging that the secret of individuality is to be discovered through 
an interpretation of its genesis—and the abstract isolationism of “‘pure audi- 
bility.” It would be only phrasing the matter in a different form to say that 
Mila’s attempt to keep music “uncontaminated by psychologisms,” and his 
rejection of the conception of music qua vehicle for the expression of feelings, 
clashes with his refusal to renounce the reality and concreteness of historical 
values. Mila has manoeuvered himself into the predicament of appearing as a 
Guelph to the Ghibelline proponents of Gefuehlsaesthetik, and as a Ghibelline 
to the votaries of formalism, structuralism, syntacticism. He speaks of the 
double snare ‘‘del contenutismo e del formalismo.” 

The two exasperated antithetical positions between which he is tossed are, 
on one hand, that of the advocates of a view of music which is, essentially, that 
of 19th century Romanticism (Alfredo Parente, and the victims of Hanslick’s 
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irony) and, on the other, the pure “‘categoricists,”’ influenced by the vertiginous 
phenomenology of Husserl, like Boris de Schloezer and René Leibowitz. It is 
instructive, in this connection, to compare Mila’s Cauto Omaggio a Hanslick 
(pp. 15-21) with the pages (149-152) in which Mila discusses Boris de Schloezer’s 
Introduction a J. S. Bach (essai d’esthetique musicale, Paris, 1947). After frankly 
owning his debt to the Franco-Russian critic (““De Schloezer’s dismantling of 
all hedonistic positions, his vigorous affirmation of the necessity for an active 
collaboration on the listener’s part, his admirable description of the phenomenic, 
non-semantic nature of the musical language’’) Mila objects to the fact that 
De Schloezer, in his fierce mistrust of every empiricism and psychologism, 
“severs all the ties binding the work of art to its creator.” And in fact, after 
defining aesthetics as ‘‘l’étude des structures,’ De Schloezer does not hesitate to 
rule out the creative act of the artist, alleging that its study falls within the 
province of psychology rather than within that of aesthetics. “Drawing near to 
the carnal concreteness of historical values,’ writes Mila, ‘is so repugnant to 
De Schloezer, that in the last chapter of his book, the one which should have 
been devoted to a discussion of the relationships between the artist and the work 
of art, he invents the fiction of a mythical Ego, to which art-works bear a son- 
father relationship. Naturally, that mythical Ego has absolutely nothing to do— 
God forfend!—with the accidental, contingent, empirical existence of definite 
individuals, of the concrete humans in space and time who are known by the 
names of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert...” (p. 151). 

There is thus, in the kind of phenomenological analysis virtuosically handled 
by Schloezer, a deliberate will to expunge history. ‘That an art-work is the 
product of the 17th or the 18th century, of Germany or Italy, that it may have 
been composed by the clever Stravinsky or the passionate Bellini, this informa- 
tion is irrelevant for understanding it; it constitutes a merely outward, anecdotal, 
psychological detail” (p. 150). Against this excess, this hypertrophic importance 
attributed to the internal relations of ‘‘musical language,” Mila retorts that 
musical language is not the whole of music, and presses home the truth that it 
bears to the entire world of music the same relationship which philology and 
glottology bear to literature. ‘Neither philology nor glottology arrogate to 
themselves the right to replace the history of literature and of poetry” (p. 92). 

The battle in which Mila is caught is the conflict between two mentalities, 
two centuries, two ways of apprehending reality. It is the combat between the 
19th century which is still alive in us, and the 20th century, that modernity of 
which we are the exponents. Science and technology have attempted to crush 
us under the weight of a formidable objectivism (let us disregard for the moment 
the qualms of conscience which have overtaken science in the guise of many 
neo-relativisms, perspectivisms, etc.). Music, like the vibrant seismograph it is, 
has registered all the cireumambient changes, its maddened needle has felt the 
impact of all shattering storms. A reflection of a reflection, music criticism has 
entered the period of its examens de conscience, of its earnest soul-searchings. 
The Italian situation is veraciously portrayed by Mila. The most powerful 
disruptive factor of the aesthetics of neo-idealism was an existential dichotomy, 
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an internecine conflict which developed in the souls of Italian intellectuals. 
““Many young men were convinced of the truth of the basic principles of Croce’s 
system, but could not help, at the same time, sharing enthusiastically in the 
ideals and aspirations and tastes which constitute the substance of the Art of 
our time.” This meant: Stravinsky, Hindemith, Casella, Schoenberg. It was 
again a question (as happened once upon a time within Greek philosophy) of 
performing the salvage of phenomena: in this case, the salvage of modern music, 
openly or implicitly anathematized by the lines of thought predominant in neo- 
idealism. In Italy, it was the concept of expression around which there developed 
(and still develops) the whole controversy between those who rule modern 
music out of court and those who refuse to endorse this expulsion, and are 
willing, by performing some retouches upon their concept of art, to adjust that 
concept to the artistic realities of our time. Mila believes that this re-adjustment 
may be brought about by defining and thinking through the notion of “un- 
conscious expression,” espressione inconsapevole. This notion is based on the 


assumption of the non-existence of ‘objective expression.”’ Objective expression— 
Mila states—is a self-contradictory formula, an absurdity. And Stravinsky’s 
neo-objectivism, then?—it will be remarked. “It is hard to deny,” Mila answers, 
“that from the unexpressive antics of Stravinsky there emerges a passionately 
interesting human figure, ironical, and tormented by a pain, which is the uni- 
versal pain of modern man—incapable, to be sure, of the naive sentimental 
abandonments of the Romanticists, but secretly agonizing about this incapacity 


and secretly proud of it” (p. 96). Others have suspected that sorrow was mas- 
querading under the pretense of geometrical glaciality and the clownish, 
instrumental somersaults of Stravinsky; none has felt, as keenly as does Mila, 
that in that master-sorcerer there lurks the “human, all too human” of Nie- 
tzschean memory. 

Without giving himself overmuch trouble in puzzling out the intricacies of 
Croce’s postulation of the “immanence of criticism in the very vitals of the 
creative process,’ without figuring out in detail the enigma of the antinomy: 
intuition-criticism, and the mystery of its identity with expression, Mila sets 
great store by his trouvaille synthesized in the formula espressione inconsapevole. 
It seems to him that critical delving into the depths of that concept may help 
to solve the problem of incorporating modern music into the fabric of neo- 
idealistic aesthetics. But—he notes—in the first place, in order to clear the way 
for this process, it is necessary to eliminate the equation “poetics-poetry” 
which the composers of today, so notoriously fond of programmatic pronounce- 
ments (the prime example is Stravinsky) are wont to foist upon their unsus- 
pecting followers. The situation may be sketched in a segment of dialogue. 
René Leibowitz: “Alban Berg knew what he was doing, and has not done this or 
that malgré soi-méme.” Massimo Mila: “But you forget that the history of the 
arts is full of Christopher Columbuses who discovered America as a consequence 
of their attempt to buscar el levante por el poniente! The case of Delacroix, the 
peintre des tableaux d’histoire, who discovers Impressionism is an outstanding 
instance of it. It is a fact that the history of the relationships between the 
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“poetry” and the “‘poetics”’ (i.e., the manifestoes, the declarations of intentions) 
must still be written. But when it is written, it is likely that the conclusion will 
be that poetry and poetics very rarely coincided” (p. 135). 

To illustrate his idea of espressione inconsapevole, Mila quotes a saying by 
Chopin, who, 4 propos of a small bust of his godson which had been made by a 
sculptor of moderate talent, stated: ‘(My godson’s physiognomy is, in reality, 
much brighter-looking; but the author of the bust is undoubtedly a mediocre 
person, and, in spite of himself, has left his impress on his work” (p. 120). 
Leonardo could have supplied Mila with a still more apposite illustration: 
“Sommo difetto e dei pittori replicare i medesimi modi e medesimi volti . . . e 
fare la maggior parte dei volti che somigliano al loro maestro, la qual cosa mi ha 
dato ammirazione perche ne ho conosciuto alcuni che in tutte le loro figure 
pareva si fossero ritratti al naturale....” (Leonardo, Trattato della Pitiura, 
I, 75-76). Notice, however, that these passages militate only partly in support 
of Mila’s opinion. Both Chopin and Leonardo are speaking of mediocre artists; 
for Mila, instead, espressione inconsapevole gives the key to the very nature of 
authentically great Art. 

Mila does not formulate with sufficient explicitness that distinction between 
awareness and intentionality which is immanent in his endeavor to explain the 
co-presence of awareness (awareness of structural factors, awareness of the 
process of craftsmanship, conscience du fabricateur) and espressione inconsapevole, 
i.e., absence of deliberate expressive intentions. If I interpret him rightly, he is 
inclined to assert that that awareness and that absence of awareness are identical. 
At any rate, he does not strive very hard to reach a precise determination of 
that “subtle relationship which exists between the unconscious nature of artistic 
expression and the possible presence of an expressive intention.’’ Whether, as 
he asserts, the notion of conscious EHingebung, elaborated by German 
aestheticians, is identical in content with that of espressione inconsapevole 
must remain, for the present, undiscussed. 

In view of the prominence which the interpreter (virtuoso, conductor) has 
acquired in modern life, Mila is quite right in pleading that musicology concern 
itself more actively with the history of performance. Mila seems to have in 
mind something less ponderously pragmatic than A. Schering’s Geschichte der 
Auffuehrungspraxis. He appears not to know (at least, he does not quote) 
Frederick Dorian’s brilliant History of Music in Performance. Perhaps he has in 
mind something dissimilar to both. 

Mila’s remarks on what Giséle Brelet calls ‘le temps musical,” a concept 
which marks the resumption of a line of thought sketched by Aristotle and 
Augustine (in music, the mneme is the essential element, so that the art of 
sounds is the perfect symbol and the ideal pattern of the vie intérieure) are ex- 
tremely interesting. Here, it is Leonardo again who is the proximate path- 
breaker. As is well known, he declares that la musica muore nascendo. In this 
beautifully compact sentence, the great painter alludes to the impossibility, on 
our part, of perceiving the meaning of a melodic or harmonic or contrapuntal 
or rhythmic series until it has completely expired, ‘‘died.” It is only on its death 
that music is born. It is born by being present, in the durée pure, as a synolon 
in the perspective of time-memory. 





NEO-PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY AND BYZANTINE ART 
P. A. MICHELIS 


I. The Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art 


Various recent works on early Christian and Byzantine art have approached 
it through Neo-Platonic philosophy. The influence of Neo-Platonism in the 
shaping of Christian philosophy is indisputable; so too, consequently, is the 
influence of Neo-Platonic aesthetics—particularly of Plotinian aesthetics—in 
the shaping of early Christian and Byzantine art. But in order to understand 
why the factor of Neo-Platonic philosophy is now brought into play in connection 
with Byzantine art and to determine what part it should play in the aesthetics 
of Byzantine art, a historical survey of the latter from the moment it began to 
be explored is necessary. 

There is virtually no systematic aesthetics of the Byzantine period; all we 
have are observations of Byzantine art—observations, moreover, which from 
the point of view of aesthetics are not systematized, since the scholars laid stress 
either on archaeology or on history without examining deeply the main aes- 
thetic problems. Furthermore, the aesthetic approach to Byzantine art has 
always been indirect, as has been its recognition as a full-fledged art. Now, 
Western mediaeval art was approached directly and it was, in consequence, 
this offshoot of Christian art (particularly the Gothic) which was taken as a 
model in the aesthetics of the Christian art period. Conversely, mediaeval 
Eastern art was long considered as a by-product of Rome’s decline; an art 
bereft of spirituality, ossified and uncouth. The aesthetics of Byzantine art was, 
therefore, also tardy in acquiring a status, and followed all the phases which 
the recognition of Eastern art underwent. 

The small attention paid to mediaeval art as a whole is due to the Italian 
Renaissance, which, as a result of its complete absorption in antique beauty, 
condemned mediaeval art as “barbaric.”’ Inevitably, our entire aesthetic educa- 
tion has since then rested on classical ideals, and in fact, on the Renaissance 
conception of them, which often misinterpreted the ancient spirit. Since then, a 
narrow humanistic education with a one-sided aesthetics has crippled our 
aesthetic judgment, and to this day prevents it from being objective. The only 
justification for this insistence on the classical ideal is that it presupposes a 
more accessible—an anthropocentric—philosophy, and a corresponding aes- 
thetics. This is in contrast to mediaeval art, which reflects a more abstruse 
theocentric philosophy and aesthetics. Despite man’s inherent propensity to 
both, the former, more directly than the latter, lends itself to the understanding. 

In any case, the appreciation of mediaeval art could not begin before man’s 
philosophical and aesthetic outlook accorded with the spirit of this art—namely, 
until the anthropocentric had turned to a theocentric approach. This turn 
occurred in the Romantic age. Then, in contrast to the neo-classicists’ standards 
of antique beauty (chiefly represented by Winckelmann, with considerable 
positivism) an aesthetics emerged which regarded beauty as the “reflection of 
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the divine,” as the human illustration of God’s perfection, according to Schelling. 
The infinite depths of the soul, the sublimation of love, a certain renouncement 
of the flesh, and the turn to nature, which Rousseau had heralded, led 
Romantics to a new aesthetic perception. The aesthetics of pictorial beauty, 
as Ruskin finally formulated it, in strictly denying geometric patterns, and in 
referring even to moral values, paved the way to appreciation not only of 
mediaeval but of every anti-classical art also. 

Goethe showed this tendency as early as 1772, in his study on German archi- 
tecture (meaning the Gothic); and in 1830 Victor Hugo showed it again in 
Notre Dame, not to mention others who followed. With the reaction of the 
Academicians to Romanticism, came the Neo-Renaissance and finally eclecticism. 
In any case, the movement for the revival of mediaeval styles, like the Neo- 
Romantic, the Neo-Gothic, the Neo-Byzantine, and even the Neo-Arabic (as 
itself being anti-classic), was actually set afoot then. Yet, no aesthetics of the 
Byzantine period even then found shape. The Neo-Byzantine forms created at 
the time were, in essence, Neo-Romantic—for they were still treated in the 
light of Western mediaeval art. Appreciation of Byzantine art was prompted 
chiefly by archaeological research, but could not be either complete or accurate, 
for it followed these methods of aesthetic approach: 

(a) It rested on classical standards, and so sought ancient beauty in Byzantine 
art, which, as it fell short of it, was underestimated. In this sense, the method 
may be called ‘“‘negative.” 

(b) It judged by morphological criteria and, ignoring the essence of Byzantine 
art, examined its external peculiarities, such as the low-relief work in sculptural 
decoration, the monochrome background of painting, etc. Naturally, all these 
external traits remained aesthetically unrelated and, in fact, often clashed with 
one another, so long as the one deeper binding link remained undiscovered. 
In this sense the method was “external.” 

(c) It relied on historical-genetic affinity. It sought, that is to say, to explain 
Byzantine art by the influence it had received from the Roman or Oriental 
tradition and civilization. Hence, the famous problem posed by Strygowski, 
“Rome or the Orient?’”’—a question which only an archaeologist’s mentality 
could apply to the appreciation of the art of a period. 

Archaeology in those days, with its mainly historical interests, assumed that 
Byzantine art might very well be the product of certain arts historically pre- 
ceding it, and that these could therefore be taken as the only guides to its 
appreciation. Thus, it overlooked the special character of this art which sprang, 
not from the merging of two previous ones, but from an original inspiration in 
composition that was able to assimilate influences and traditions. This method, 
therefore, overlooked the subject it proposed to study. In this sense it may be 
called “annihilating.” 

This reliance of archaeology on historical sources was due to the general turn 
to history that marked the age. But history for a long time underestimated 
Byzantine civilization and was thus responsible for the indirect and misguided 


1 As quoted by Rob. Zimmermann, Aesthetik (Wien, 1865), p. xix: ‘‘anschauende Begriff 
des Menschen von der Vollkommenheit in Gott.’’ 
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attention paid to the art of the Eastern Church, which it sought to minimize 
by characterizing it as a by-product of the Roman decline, or at best, a com- 
pound of foreign influences. Thus, the main factor of Byzantine art—its Greek 
spirit—was ignored. 

Hence my contention that no proper aesthetics of Byzantine art had come 
into being, and that what appreciation Byzantine art had gained up to that 
time had been only indirect. Of course the Greek element in it was recognized 
(indeed prematurely so by some archaeologists such as Millet); but since this 
inheritance was sought in the letter and not in the spirit, its detection, far 
from shedding light on the art under study, rather tended to obscure it. So it 
is that Morey, one of the later art historians, transposed Strygowski’s question 
from ‘Rome or the Orient?” to “Atticism or Alexandrianism?”, as Demus 
aptly remarks.” 

It is evident then that what we need in the case of Byzantine art is an aes- 
thetics uninfluenced by historical prejudices, and of which the raw material, so 
to speak, shall be the Byzantine works themselves; an aesthetics that shall 
judge those works directly, by aesthetic criteria. It will be well to ask at this 
stage whether Western mediaeval art, if thus approached, might not through 
the aesthetics it provided act as a guide to an appreciation of its Eastern counter- 
part; might not be treated as a starting-point for a comparative aesthetics. To 
associate the two arts is justifiable enough, since—despite the fact that one 
sprang up in the East and the other in the West—both are expressions of the 
same ideal—the Christian religion. Christianity changed man’s aesthetic outlook, 
irrespective of race or country. Let us then see first what were the aesthetic 
demands of Christianity, and afterwards how the Greek, the Roman, or the 
Frenchman conceived and expressed them. 

It was chiefly the German philosophers of idealism who formulated the 
primary aims of Christian aesthetics. Schelling has said characteristically that if 
classical art aimed at the inclusion of the infinite in the finite, Christian art 
sought to achieve the reverse; that is, “to make the finite an allegory of the 
infinite.’ 

But these philosophers too, and the Romantics generally, owe their attitude 
to Kant, according to whom the core of all philosophic and aesthetic outlook is 
subjective. It was this Copernican revolution in philosophy, which impelled the 
Romantics later to place ineffable, transcendental experiences in the infinite 
depths of the soul, and which caused them to seek in art the reflection of divine 
perfection. However, Kant is also a pioneer in the field of aesthetics; for here, 
influenced by the Englishman Burke,‘ he places beside the Beautiful another 
value—that of the Sublime—which alone can explain the profound aesthetic 
emotion aroused by the sense of the infinite, the immeasurable, the transcen- 
dental; for, according to Kant, the Sublime does not exist in nature. 

Hegel was thus able to establish later that Christian art comes under the 


2? Otto Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration (London, 1947), p. 44. 

3 Quoted by Lotze, Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland (Miinchen, 1868), p. 394. 

4In England the continuity of Gothic art had not been interrupted throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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aesthetic category of the Sublime,® through which, chiefly if not exclusively, is 
expressed the infinite in which is immanent the Omnipresent God, the One and 
Only God, Who said, ‘‘ ‘Let there be light,’ and there was light.’’ Unfortunately, 
Hegel misinterpreted Byzantine art—partly perhaps because he had no direct 
knowledge of it; chiefly, however, because to his German mind the idea of the 
Sublime (as he found it expressed in the Gothic cathedral) did not even enter 
into Byzantine art, which he regarded as merely a declining one. In any case, 
these were the lines which the art historians and critics automatically followed 
in their aesthetics of Western Christian art. On the basis that the depths of the 
human soul were infinite, and in the conviction that art was capable of expressing 
the divine, art critics like Worringer, Dehio, and Schmarsow were profoundly 
impressed by the steep heights of Gothic architecture; they justified its tendency 
to suggest infinity in the disposition of its spaces, its verticality without measure, 
and the expressionism of its painting and sculpture which sought to reproduce 
the transcendental experience. Simultaneously, others (like Viollet-le-Duc) 
studied the system of proportions of the Gothic cathedral, the principles and 
techniques employed in it, the methods of working the material, and its other 
technical and artistic features. They thus succeeded in gaining from direct 
study and experience an inner appreciation of Western mediaeval art. But the 
findings of this study could not, without strain, be applied to Byzantine art. 
For although both arts arouse in the spectator a sense of the sublime, they yet 
stand apart in their conception of sublimity, and therefore in the means they 
employ to express it. Expressionism, the suggestion of infinite space, upward 
flights, and other features of Gothic art do not play the same role in the 
Byzantine, or appear there in another form and in other combinations, for the 
simple reason that the Greek spirit differs from the Northern, and Greek art is 
always distinguished by measure, harmonious calm, and spirituality. 

An inner appreciation of Byzantine art therefore spells, as does a similar 
appreciation of Western art, an aesthetics of the Sublime, since both refer to 
the Christian ideal; but in the case of Byzantine art, it is the Sublime as Greek 
sensibility grasped and expressed it. And the Greek spirit has certain inherent 
and traditional tendencies which appear as permanent principles in every one 
of its manifestations. 

The reason why the aesthetics of mediaeval Western art followed the lines 
laid down by Hegel only subconsciously, and was not formed into an aesthetics 
of the Sublime, was that only art historians then dealt with this art period. On 
the one hand, they produced an applied aesthetics that paid little heed to 
philosophical justification. On the other hand, they were interested in the 
phenomenon of the mutations of art in time; were anxious to bring this evolution 
under laws and principles. They therefore elaborated a philosophy of art 
history which sought “the basic concepts” underlying the latter. In this search, 
they formulated theories of which the starting point was now the form (as in 
the case of Wélfflin), now the content (as in the case of Schmarsow), now the 
race (as in the case of Worringer).® 

5 Hegel, Vorlesungen wiber die Aesthetik (2e Aufl., Frommanns, Stiittgart), I, p. 494. 


6 In this connection see W. Passarge, Die Philosophie der Kunstgeschichte (Junker und 
Diinhaupt, 1930). 
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Philosophers proper were usually indifferent to the incidental manifestations 
of the arts and the mutations of artistic expression in historical periods unless, 
like Hegel, they saw in history the teleological evolution of the spirit. If they 
specialized in aesthetics, they were interested in little more than the sort cf 
normative aesthetics which fairly covers every manifestation of art irrespective 
of time and place. They would indeed have found it difficult to accept either an 
anthropocentric or a theocentric aesthetics; instead they elaborated an aesthetics 
now of form, now of content. Broadly speaking, they split into two schools— 
that of realistic, objective; and that of idealistic, subjective aesthetics. Ulti- 
mately, there appeared adherents of critical philosophy who wished to merge 
both schools. 

There is no doubt that, as Lipps maintains, aesthetic principles have no 
history; but there is as little doubt that every great art period shows a certain 
characteristic style, inspired by the peculiar trends of the age, which alone can 
explain the structure of its art. If, then, normative aesthetics is to retain its 
stability and at the same time its link with the philosophy of art history, we 
must, I suggest, in a survey of the history of art, reduce “basic concepts’ to 
aesthetic categories and view each great art period as the expression of one of 
these. I would suggest that in a philosophy of art history, we raise aesthetic 
categories from concepts of species, which they are in normative aesthetics, to 
concepts of genera. Thus the category of the Beautiful engenders all classical 
art; the category of the Sublime all Christian art. The category of the Beautiful 
and of the Sublime are to be found recurring alternately throughout the history 
of European art, because man possesses an innate sense of Beauty and Sublimity, 
ever in opposition to each other. Not unnaturally in an anthropocentric attitude 
toward life, it is the category of the Beautiful which prevails; whereas a theo- 
centric view of life brings the category of the Sublime into its own. The third 
category—that of the Graceful, which partakes of both—is often to be found 
mediating between them, and dominates art periods like the Rococo. The 
Tragic, the Comic, and the Ugly are secondary categories deriving their primary 
elements from the two fundamental categories of the Beautiful and the Sublime. 
Karl Groos,’ in asserting the Beautiful itself to be but one of other equivalent 
categories, has made such classification possible. 

The alternate recurrence of the aesthetic categories well explains why an art 
era will generally feel a greater affinity to one which is two removes from it, 
than to the one immediately preceding it. So we find the Romantics reviving 
mediaeval Christian art, which the Renaissance had condemned. 

This view of aesthetic categories as genera does not necessarily exclude their 
inter-crossing in any art period. For, however much one or other of them may 
predominate periodically, they are in fact all related to one another, since all 
have a common spring in aesthetic joy. In studying the predominant aesthetic 
category in an art period, we should examine it also in the light of the inherent 
tendencies and traditions of the people which constitute the main factor, the 


7 Karl Groos, Einleitung in die Aesthetik (Giessen, 1892), pp. 46-51. See also: V. Basch, 
Essai critique sur l’Esthétique de Kant (Paris, 1927), pp. 556-557. On the objective signifi- 
cance of the aesthetic categories, see: R. Bayer, L’esthétique de la grace (Paris, 1933), tom. 
II, p. 433; and V. Feldman, L’esthétique frangaise contemporaine (Paris, 1936), pp. 107-110. 
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nucleus of this art period. As the Christian dogma was filtered through Greek 
philosophy, so the idea of the Sublime was filtered through Greek sensitiveness 
when it marked Byzantine art—an art of which Greeks were the main creators. 
Through an aesthetic approach to the philosophy of art history, I have elsewhere 
attempted to analyze Byzantine art.® 

If further proof were needed of the purely sublime inspiration of early Christian 
and Byzantine art, we have it in the turn already evident in the latest period of 
antiquity, from the philosophy of the Beautiful to that of the Sublime. Of course, 
aesthetics did not at that age constitute a separate and specialized science. 
But we find as early as Plato’s day a nascent consciousness of the soul’s upward 
striving. Love is the demon that moves the soul to reach out for the divine, and 
in the ‘“‘Phaedrus” Plato describes the soul’s divine ascent as a direct illustration 
of the ineffable and the transcendental. 

The Neo-Platonists later speak clearly of the soul’s fall from, and return to, 
the One. “Our country whence we came and whither the father resides,’” says 
Plotinus in the manner of an apostle of Christ. In his tractates on the Beautiful 
and Intelligible Beauty, he speaks of the Good as lying in “‘the beyond,” and as 
being ‘“‘the source and the origin of the Beautiful’’;!° of the soul’s intuition as 
“preceding seeking and reasoning”;" of vision as inner, mystic, ‘inward- 
gazing”’;” and he affirms that, “never would the eye behold the sun if it did not 
become sun-like, nor would the soul behold beauty, if it did not become beautiful. 
Let everyone who would behold God and Beauty first become God-like and 
beautiful.”* Rightly, then, Zimmermann characterizes him as an “ancient 
romantic”? who sought beauty in the divine and the transcendental, of which 
worldly beauty is but a reflection. 

The idea of the Sublime is more clearly discernible in Poseidonius and Philo 
the Alexandrian.“ Longinus, probably at about the same time as Plotinus, 
writing ‘On the Sublime,” defines it as ‘an echo of the lofty mind.” As an ex- 
ample of the sublime style, he quotes the words of Genesis, as Hegel did so 
much later: ‘‘And God said, ‘let there be light’ and there was light.” 

The influence of Neo-Platonism on Christian philosophy, which need not 
here be stressed, and the transcendental Christian dogma could have inspired 
no other aesthetic category than the Sublime, in the religious-minded early 
Christian age and the age of Byzantium. That the manifestations of this aes- 
thetic category underwent mutations, went through phases of grandeur and 
decline, is only natural. It is not to be wondered at, then, that the later students 
of Byzantine art, who realized the need of examining it “from within,” should 
have had recourse to the Neo-Platonic precepts and their application in Byzan- 
tine philosophy and religion, on which to build up their aesthetics of Byzantine 
art. 


8 Michelis, P. A., An Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art (Athens 1946). 

9 Plotinus, Ennead I, 6, 8, 21. ; 

10 Ibid., I, 6, 8, 41. 

11 Jbid., V, 8, 6, 2. 

12 Ibid., I, 8,9, 1. 

18 Jbid., I, 6, 9, 30. 

14 Kuhn, Jos H., ‘'Tyos, Hine Untersuchung zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des aufschwung- 
gedankens von Platon bis Poseidonios (Stuttgart, 1941) pp. 72-111. 
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However, the conversion of philosophic and theological teachings, or of 
religious creeds into aesthetic principles, is no easy task. Two recent studies 
on Byzantine art and aesthetics, which rely for their conclusions on the Neo- 
Platonic factor, afford us an opportunity to examine how this factor could best 
be used to obtain a deep insight into Byzantine aesthetics. The studies of which 
I shall speak here are, in the order of their publication, Grabar’s Plotinus and the 
Origins of Mediaeval Aesthetics, and Demus’ Byzantine Mosaic Decoration.'® 


IT. The Philosophy of Plotinus and Mediaeval Art 


(1) Plotinus, says Grabar, heralds the spectator of the Middle Ages and his 
philosophy finds expression in mediaeval art.'*® This sentence seems to me in- 
complete without this supplement: he was also the last of the Greeks. That in 
fact, is why his philosophy finds expression chiefly in the art of the transitional 
period of latest antiquity, preceding the early Christian. 

Let me try to prove my statement theoretically first. Plotinus lived in the 
third century A.D. He came to Rome from Egypt and taught a philosophy 
which lent support to those mystic-probing tendencies instilled into the de- 
clining Roman State through the Eastern religions. But in his mystic quest, he 
addressed the pagan world with philosophic, not dogmatic or religious, argu- 
ments; indeed, he was himself a pagan, although aware of the existence of 
Christ. That Christian theology later exploited his philosophy is immaterial to 
our present purpose. 

The philosophy of Plotinus, in any case, brought a radical turn to Greek 
thought. Metaphysics took the place of dialectics.” In Plato dialectic is confined 
within certain clearly-defined bounds, and when these must be surpassed to 
express the super-rational, illustrative myths are introduced for elucidation. 
The philosophy of Plotinus, on the contrary, deals with all aesthetic and mytho- 
logical problems in relation to a metaphysical source of Being—the One. 

In Plato we have a certain dualism: on the one hand, the Ideas—eternal and 
immutable—and, on the other, the sensible world which is a representation of 
the ideal. The two worlds are of course related, with the second subordinate to 
the first, but how the one issued from the other—the image from the arche- 
type—remains in Plato a secondary consideration." 

In Plotinus, however, the source is the One; beyond all predication, amorphous, 
unconfined, It does not think, does not will, does not act, has no consciousness, 
nor can we imagine It. But in its immanence, It engenders its many derivatives 
by illumination as warmth emanates from the sun leaving it unchanged. That 
is the theory of emanation. 

The One first engenders Nous, which has duality as being both intelligence 


15 André Grabar, Plotin et les origines de lV’esthétique médiévale, Cahiers archéologiques, 
Fasc. No. 1, (Paris: Vanocst, 1945); Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration. 

16 Grabar, p. 16. 

17 Johannes Theodoracopoulos, Plotins Metaphysic des Seins (Buhl Baden, 1928), p. viii. 

18 Rob. Zimmermann, in his Geschichte der Aesthetik (Wien, 1858), p. 127, writes that only 
the image made by the statue-maker can give an idea of the work of the creator. He too 
must have copied the archetype, for there is no question of a creator who first fashioned both 
archetype and its copy. Aristotle clearly asserts that form and matter are both equally 
eternal and uncreated. 
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and the intelligible; afterwards it engenders the Ideas which are both archetypes 
and forces; then Nature; and finally, Matter where there is division and 
plurality. All is linked by harmony and sympathy. We have, then, clearly 
outlined a descent from the spiritual to the material, yet along with it a con- 
tinuous tendency of the material to return to the spiritual. Matter indeed 
becomes the vessel of this return, for no spirit is wholly immaterial, just as 
from matter some vestige of spiritual perfection is never absent. Spirit and matter 
permeate each other. Thus Plato’s dualism is bridged, and the Platonic world of 
Ideas begins to flow. The Idea in its descent begins to participate in multi- 
plicity; that is why in Nature perceptible beauty is an exception. Art, however, 
purifies the Idea, of which the perfection lies in completeness and in unity. The 
appearance of the Idea in Matter constitutes the beauty of the work of art—a 
concept which reminds one of Hegel. The downward flow of the Idea is then 
checked on its appearance in perceptible beauty; and art, in so far as it achieves 
this, rescues man from the fall and becomes a religion in that it alone can render 
the spiritual visible to man’s bodily eyes. Man, however, has also inner vision 
which can reveal to him the spirit in a perfection no longer visible, but in which 
his intellect may apprehend clarity, goodness, truth, and beauty. If then, per- 
ception is the lowest rung in the ladder of gnosis, with intellectual activity above 
it, and apperception above that again, we have in ecstasy the topmost rung— 
for ecstasy comes of intoxicating participation in the One. 

Plotinus has therefore rightly been called an “ancient romantic.” He too, like 
the later romantics, considered beauty to be an image of the divine, since he 
affirms it to spring from the higher source—the One. The soul of the seer is 
lured by the beauty of the object of vision, because the soul unknowingly sees 
itself in it; as the child is fascinated by its own reflection, which it does not 
recognize, in the mirror. But, as Theodoracopoulos rightly observes,’® Plotinus, 
in contrast to the romantics of the West, considers that the infinite, too, should 
be accepted as a form, even though without relation to the finite. He maintains 
that the soul cannot grasp the idea of formlessness and is “possessed by form 
from beginning to end.’”’ Theodoracopoulos thus recalls Philebus, who affirmed 
that the Universe is constituted by forms, and he adds: “The reasonable nature 
and the beauty of the world is not a projection of subjective cognition, in the 
sense of subjective idealism, but an a priori structure of the universe, prior to 
all seeking and all reasoning.”° He continues: ““Where beginning and end call 
for one another, there we have the whole simultaneously presented; this, in 
fact, is not the principle of mystic search but the law of Greek art.’ 

If Plotinus, then, is the herald of the Middle Ages, he is also the last of the 
Greeks. This strange admixture in him of mystical search and of a dominating 
sense of beauty gives us the peculiarly Plotinean aesthetics. Of course, his is an 
aesthetics founded on the mystic elevation of the soul, but on confronting the 
spiritual it is beauty which charms him; and it is through beauty that he attains 
the spiritual realm. He pursues mystical ends by intellectual means; and because 

19 Theodoracopoulos, p. 112-121. 


20 Ibid., p. 118. 
21 Jbid., p. 121. 
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he is led there mainly by his aesthetic faculties, the artistic element in him can 
hardly be separated from the mystical. 

No philosophy has given such prominence, as has that of Plotinus, to the 
aesthetic factor. And however much his aesthetics may unconsciously aspire to 
the sublime, it is still impregnated with the sense of beauty. The art he seeks 
yearns for the sublime, but is not yet sublime. And a romantic art, like that of 
the age of Plotinus, could not be so (unlike early Christian, and particularly 
Byzantine art which has a transcendental character). Before art could turn 
to the sublime completely, it had to adopt another attitude—indifference to, if 
not renunciation of, Beauty—an attitude which Christianity, influenced by 
Eastern models, brought to art and which it introduced also in its philosophy 
from the moment it ceased to hide under the pagan garb. 

Of course, the philosophy of Plotinus was later used as a pedestal for the 
Christian dogma. But there are fundamental differences between them, of which 
the main ones are: 

(a) Plotinus’ One is impersonal; the Christian’s God is a Person. 

(b) The One generates by illumination; God creates because He wills it and 
out of infinite love for his creatures. Nature to the Christians is irrational. 

(c) The highest rung of cognition, to Plotinus, is ecstasy. ‘The experience, 
however, is a personal conquest and must again and again be renewed in order 
to participate in the One. For the Christian there is revelation which, if by a 
divine act of grace it be vouchsafed to him once, is enough for his permanent 
enlightenment as long as he himself also endeavors. 

(d) In Plotinus, art, which makes the Idea perceptible, is a means of preventing 
man’s fall. Conversely, in Christianity, art is not a means of salvation, although 
it helps man to elevate himself by representing symbolically the Passion and the 
Saints, who intercede on our behalf when we worship them in their icons. 

(e) The idol of the pagan has value in itself; the icon of the Christian has 
not, except through the spectator. In Christian art, the active participation of 
the individual in the aesthetic act is attained as was sought by Plotinus. But 
the artistic act is not sufficient in itself. 

(f) In Plotinus every manifestation of the spiritual in art is redolent of 
beauty. In Christian art, however, the need of presenting transcendental symbols 
and beatific conditions makes it sublime and intensely expressivistic, to the 
point of being indifferent to beauty (although in Byzantine art, even in its 
extremest manifestations, the Greeks preserved the element of beauty). But 
let us now come to examples. 

(2) The mediaeval anti-classic forms, more than any others (says Grabar) 
correspond to the theory of Plotinus.” His ideas exercized no influence on his 
immediate environment, but found response in the early Christian age.” Grabar 
brings forward as evidence the classicist revival led by the Neo-Platonists; an 
artificial imitation of the past, which prevailed in Rome of the fourth century, 
as the low-relief diptych of the “Symmachs and Nicomachs’”’ shows. 

Surely, however, this turn to the past is no proof that Plotinus’ views were 


22 Grabar, p. 16. 
23 Ibid., p. 30. 
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ignored by his age; but, on the contrary, the natural outcome of his views— 
the outcome of a mystical quest which yet, dominated by the idea of the beauty 
of form, thus strives between two irreconcilable trends. I think with Rodenwaldt* 
that the art-forms of his own age are those most in keeping with Plotinus’ 
ideas, because in them we find a strange combination of mysticism and Greek 
morphology—an art romantic in spirit, but eloquent of beauty in form, as in 
the diptych above mentioned. It is as characteristic of Neo-Platonism to be 
mystic-searching yet pagan in its faith, as it is of its art to be romantic in spirit 
but classicist in form. That is precisely why it did not exclude a recession to 
form-dominated classicism, as it did not exclude the turn of Christian art to 
the transcendental, when its inward-dwelling tendency gained supremacy. 

This turn inward is foreshadowed in examples of Christian art in which the 
spiritual expression is undoubtedly intense, but in which—while the external 
symbol is still pagan (as, for instance, in the Orpheus of the Athens Byzantine 
Museum)—the expression is necessarily subordinated to beauty of form. How- 
ever, any work in which the influence of the East is immediately obvious, and in 
which the symbols are purely Christian (as in the well-known sarcophagus of 
Ravenna with the Magi), at once comes near expressivism of the kind we find 
later in Byzantine art. The movements become intense, the bodies almost 
levitate, the background is anti-naturalistic and infinite in its monotony, while 
the whole takes on a transcendental character. 

I would say the same of the Tetrarchs of San Marco, in which Grabar sees 
archaism and a retreat of the concept of space, perhaps because he brings to the 
work a naturalistic conception of the attitude of the bodies and the presentation 
of space. In the sculpture of classical art, of course, the attitude of the statues 
refers to bodies which are in harmony with the mind. In the Tetrarchs, how- 
ever, merely the “fertile”? moment that refers to a spiritual condition, which 
the bodies by their unnatural position help to express, is presented. (Let us 
observe, incidentally, that these bodies show movement and that movement in 
itself indirectly suggests space.) Finally, Grabar’s observation on the sarcophagus 
of the philosopher (probably Plotinus) in the Lateran Museum, that the phi- 
losopher’s feet are presented in perspective because of the fact that the low 
relief unfolds along what is almost a single plane, proves nothing so well as the 
important fact that sculpture is beginning to give way to painting, which, with 
its two-dimensional surfaces, is in its nature the more suitable medium for 
expressing spiritual conditions and transcendental visions and for depicting 
dematerialized bodies. Grabar’s efforts to derive from Plotinus the inception of 
a new perspective suitable to express the transcendental; his efforts to explain 
through this the composition of early Christian paintings are exceedingly far- 
fetched. For in Plotinus there is no inkling of any such idea. 

(3) It is not Plotinus’ attitude toward the art of his age which concerns us, 
says Grabar, but his manner of looking at a work of art and the philosophical 
and religious value he attributes to vision.?> To Plotinus, the work of art (Grabar 


24 G. Rodenwaldt, ‘‘Zur Kunstgeschichte der Jahre 220-270,’’ Jahrbuch d. Deutsch. Arch. 
Inst., LI, 1936, p. 82; and The Cambridge Ancient History, XII (1939), Ch. XVI, p. 544 and 
563. 

25 Grabar, p. 16. 
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says) is not only the mirror which reflects the original as an image, but also a 
work which receives the influence of the universal soul. It partakes of it, namely, 
according to the law of universal sympathy.?* Consequently, Grabar concludes, 
naturalistic imitation is, according to Plotinus, artistically inferior; and before 
the artist can learn how to treat representations of another kind, he must 
learn about the nature of vision.” 

In a tractate of the Second Ennead entitled “How Remote Objects Appear 
Small,” Plotinus asks why distant-lying objects dwindle and those near appear 
in their true size. And he explains that this happens, because size dwindles to 
the degree to which colors fade. Then, no longer able to distinguish their parts, 
we can no longer estimate the size of the whole by comparison with them; so 
too, with a hill looked at from a distance. From this Grabar concludes that 
Plotinus, in seeking to discover the true size of things, wants them on the first 
plane, on a single plane, and consequently debars geometrical perspective and 
aerial perspective, and puts in the place of the tints of distant objects local 
colors.” Plotinus, however, mentions neither perspective, nor single plane, nor 
space, nor local colors. Grabar’s conclusions reflect only his own determination 
to explain a posteriori through Plotinus an art with whose technique he is himself 
familiar. But we could by this same method explain through Plotinus other 
arts too, with similar anti-naturalistic techniques—explain perhaps even con- 
temporary art, which discards perspective, several planes, and chiaroscuro, and 
yet is not neo-Platonic. Moreover, assuming we can thus explain mediaeval 
painting, how are we on the same principles—without space, given one plane 
and the help of local colors only—to explain mediaeval architecture? 

Grabar supports his argument on the grounds that Plotinus, in all he says 
about vision, seeks the true size of objects. But Plotinus does not make their 
size depend only on distance. This is evident from his assertion that, even 
when an object is near, a fugitive glance which does not catch the details will 
not allow us to assess the total by the parts. Plotinus thus wants us to guard 
against the deceptive impressions of sight, in a philosophy which lays much store 
by subjective elevation, and is bent, in consequence, on protecting the mind 
from illusions of sight and from superficial impressions of participation in the 
object. 

Not only in the case of architecture but also in that of painting, the single- 
plane principle is utopian, as is the refutation of space and mass. No matter 
whether a painting’s representations are two-dimensional; no matter the degree 
to which in anti-naturalistic painting the accentuation of depth with perspective 
devices is avoided; space is always indirectly suggested by the gestures of the 
figures and the difference in colors and in scale, which has the effect of making 
some of the figures appear nearer and some more remote. The impression is 
created of several planes and of life in the picture. The depth here, if it is not 
presented as natural, is suggested as ideal. 

The difference in the size of the figures in a composition of early Christian 

26 Ibid., p. 17. 
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art is not due to a sense of perspective, but rather to a sense of proportion, 
which impels the painter to make the more important figures larger. He does 
not look outwardly, but uses his inward vision. He appraises and ranks. So it is 
that on the pedestal of the obelisk of Theodosius,” the Emperor and his courtiers 
are on a larger scale than that of the populace below. Furthermore, by super- 
position an illusion of depth is created. One gets the impression, in fact, that the 
spectators at the hippodrome are drawing near one, because the superposition 
is accompanied by more prominent sculpting, the higher the heads—or in 
reality, the further back they are. They thus seem to be leaning forward. This 
device of magnifying the remoter objects is assumed by Grabar to be a “reversed” 
perspective—as though, that is to say, the spectator is intended to look at the 
work from the Emperor’s gallery.*® And he thinks that space and the mass and 
weight of the objects are ignored. 

But let us see from where Grabar derives the theory of “reversed’’ perspective. 

(4) Plotinus (he says) denies that the impression of vision is created in the 
soul and stamped there, and maintains that it is created where the object of 
vision stands; the soul, therefore, sees without being impressed by the object 
of vision like the wax by the seal.*! From this Grabar concludes that the artist, 
necessarily heeding the precepts of philosophy, inevitably produced a “reversed”’ 
and ray-like perspective, since he saw the picture as though from where its 
reproduced object stood, and not from his own point of vision.” 

“Reversed” perspective, I venture to suggest, is a figment of the art critics’ 
imagination. From the time the Renaissance worked out a system of perspective 
which, because it obeyed scientific laws, won general currency, art critics have 
considered it an obligation to provide the anti-classical arts with its counterpart 
—a, “reversed” perspective. Their assumption is illogical, because: (a) The fact 
that Renaissance painting employs perspective (whose correctness, inci- 
dentally, is questioned today) does not necessarily entail a “reversed” per- 
spective for the earlier Christian art. (b) Perspective as a system is not an end 
but a means in art, to be employed or not at will, since art can exist without it. 
(c) The paintings of the Middle Ages testify to the fact that they at no time follow 
a definite system of perspective, whether orthodox or reversed. Grabar indeed 
admits as much, but considers it “‘an undecided” attitude. 

Are there, one wonders, paintings with a “decidedly” reversed perspective? 
Grabar mentions one that might at least seem so, and we would do well to 
examine it, because it might easily mislead us. It is a fifth century ivory relief, 
showing Christ with his disciples seated around a table.** On the face of it, the 
composition might suggest “reversed”? perspective, because Christ who is in the 
background is larger than the disciples who dwindle in size as they are nearer 


2° In the Hippodrome of Constantinople, about 400 A.D. 

30 Grabar, pp. 32-33. 

31 Tbid., p. 21. 

32 Tbid., p. 21. 

33 The law of stability of sizes (Gréssenkonstanz) irrespective of distance is of primary 
importance to vision, ‘‘despite our idea that projective vision is an elementary and easy 
matter,’’ says E. Brunswik in his Experimentelle Psychologie, (J. Springer, 1935), p. 91. 

34 A work of the fifth century now in the Museum of Dijon. 
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the foreground. In fact, however, the four apostles in the foreground are all on 
one plane, as the feet of their seats testify. The table is also on this same plane. 
The rest of the disciples are drawn about a semi-circular bow, perpendicular to 
the line of the floor; there is, consequently, no perspective system here. Grabar 
notes these imperfections,** but imputes them to the copyist’s lack of skill, his 
inability to show space and perspective flight. “The whole composition,” he 
says, “has been projected on a single plane, as the curtain which falls behind 
the head of the Apostle proves.” 

To my mind, the impression derived is not of a single, but of numerous planes 
—at least one for each pair of Apostles opposite one another. And in art, it is 
the impression that counts and not the scientific accuracy of the composition. 
In this work, for instance, the four Apostles in the first row, do not seem to 
the spectator to be on the same plane, because they are caught up in the whole 
composition, which suggests a circle to our imagination. If, however, Christ, 
who is in the background, had been drawn smaller than all the disciples, according 
to orthodox perspective, He would not have been the most prominent figure in 
the composition. He has been made larger in proportion to His eminence and 
all the rest are therefore subordinated to His person. The natural sizes of the 
back- and fore-ground figures cease to seem reversed and appear true to the 
artistic imagination; and, as in logic two negatives make an affirmative, to deny 
here the reduction of Christ’s proportions is to postulate His eminence. On the 
same principle, the Almighty in the Byzantine churches is larger than any of 
the other icons, although He is placed higher. Conversely, Da Vinci, in The 
Last Supper, in order not to lessen the eminence of Christ in perspective, made 
the length of the table face the spectator and was thus forced to present all 
the apostles on one side of it. Other artists, who painted the Last Supper with 
perspective accuracy, in placing Christ, the most eminent figure, in the back- 
ground where He appears the smallest of all, have often been forced, in order to 
enhance it, to exceed His scale or to place over His head clouds and angels and 
employ other—often ridiculous—devices. 

Reversed perspective can not well be explained as due to the fact that the 
painter transfers himself to the object he draws, acting on Plotinus’ principle 
that he should participate in it. Were he to do so, his bodily eyes would see 
nothing; as for what he would see with his inner eye, that is not to be reproduced 
by “reversed” perspective merely. Moreover, Plotinus tells us that before we 
can become conscious of the ideal intellectual vision, which at the moment of 
impact practically deprives us of our faculty of seeing, we must successively 
detach ourselves from the object of vision, and again submerge ourselves in it. 
Besides, Plotinus himself insists in his tractate on Vision, that two things should 
be distinguished—the seer and the seen. 

As an example of ray-like perspective, Grabar brings forward a miniature in 
which the choirs are drawn ray-wise, although incidentally; the composition 
shows also examples of other conflicting kinds of perspective.** 

35 Grabar, p. 33. 


36 A miniature of Cosmas the Indicoplectus in the Vatican. A copy of the ninth century 
from the original of the sixth century in Alexandria. 
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I consider that the so-called ray-like perspective is no perspective. In the first 
place, man never sees all around, as though pivoting on a center. But even 
assuming the artist to give us a bird’s-eye view of persons sitting in a circle, 
there will still be in the picture an upper and a lower part; and this is not the 
case in the work under discussion. If finally we concede that the point of vision 
coincides perpendicularly with the center of the circle, then we would have an 
almost geometric projection of the bodies. Their heads would appear to rest 
directly on their shoulders, they would be practically trunkless and only their 
feet would emerge, unless they were lying flat in a circle. And indeed, here the 
seated figures frontally presented are lying supine in a circle forming a rosette. 
There is therefore no question of perspective here, but of an ingenious, persuasive 
composition which, being schematic, has a decorative character. Before we enjoy 
the picture and its content, its geometric pattern first impresses us. 

Visual order in mediaeval art, then, depends on a gradation of values which 
is not concerned with the perspectival arrangement of objects in outer space, 
but with interpreting them to the inner understanding. It is content with a 
plausible presentation, as long as it conveys its vision to the imagination. That 
is why the painter does not record what he observes standing immobile, from 
one point of vision, but as though he had been moving about observing from 
several angles. He grasps a scene, then looks around, then up, then down, and 
so he interprets rather than records. (Contemporary painting again has spurned 
academic perspective, because the attitude of art toward the physical world 
has changed. It is no longer interested in the naturalistic imitation of the phe- 
nomenon, but in displaying its inner significance and potentialities.) 

(5) The illumined eye, according to Plotinus, glancing at the outer light and 
the colors, which are themselves modes of light, distinguishes the existence of 
the dark and material depth, hidden below the colored surface. From this 
Grabar concludes that the picture aspiring to the presentation of the Nous, 
must abolish depth and shadows and confine itself to chromatic surface only.” 

But even could this be accomplished, how would it ensure the representation 
of the Nous, the Reason which Plotinus seeks? “And the depth of everything is 
matter, which is, consequently, all darkness. In that light is Reason and the 
Mind sees Reason.’** But how is light to be presented? The fire to Plotinus is 
beautiful because it belongs to the ‘“‘order of Kind,’ being a very fine matter. 
But is a red color alone enough to convince us that it is a fire? And again, did we 
grant that in mediaeval painting we are confined only to a chromatic surface 
with local color effects, the variety of colors alone with their different degrees of 
intensity would in themselves suggest plastic depth. Nor can masses be de- 
materialized by the mere subtraction of matter and abolition of shadow. A 
spiritual quality must also be brought into play. Medieval painting did not do 
away with shadows; but it did not render them naturalistically and as coming 
from a single source of light. Thus it led our vision from external appearance to 
inner import. 


37 Grabar, p. 19. 
38 Plotinus, Ennead II 4, 5, 4, (Tract. on: Hepi ray dbo ddav). 
3# Plotinus I, 6, 3, 20 (Tractate on: Mepi rod Kadoi). 
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(6) The physics of Plotinus is, as Bréhier has rightly characterized it, 
“spiritual” (spiritualiste) and not “mechanical” (mécaniste). In his physics then, 
the parts are not the elements of the whole, but its products. Therefore the idea 
of the whole is more real than the idea of its parts. Hence Plotinus affirms that 
the world becomes lucid to the spirit. The eye, flashing its inner light, meets 
the outer; the one becomes transparent to, and interpenetrates with, the other. 
That is why Grabar, commenting on the Doura fresco," finds that faces and 
objects in it merge into one another, touch the ground without standing on it 
lose their weight and mass, so that an insubstantial, transparent world is thus 
created.” 

The merging of bodies into one another implies disintegration of form; but 
Plotinus categorically asserts form throughout. Besides, however much the 
bodies may be dematerialized, they live in space and have plastic depth—both 
impressions suggested indirectly by the difference in tones and scale and the 
movement of the forms. The spirituality of the world here presented, then, is 
achieved by such spiritual means as expression and symbolism, and not by the 
subtraction of matter. As Plotinus himself says in his tractate on Intellectual 
Beauty, “All is transparent, nothing dark. Every being is clear to, and within, 
every other; for light comes to light and, there, the sun is both all stars and each 
star; and each and all the stars are the sun. There too, each ever comes of all, 
and is at the same time each and all.” Such sublime concepts however, are not 
to be brought down to the sphere of the material, nor is the view warranted 
that they can be reproduced with the aid of external means only. 

As Plotinus put the whole above the particular, so in anti-classical art the 
parts lost the self-sufficiency and completeness they had enjoyed in classical 
art, in which each part separately represents the whole. In the former art, the 
composition follows the monarchical law of submission, instead of the democratic 
marshalling of parts, to be observed in classical art. The parts are subordinated 
to the whole often represented by a dominant element, instead of being, as in 
classical art, co-ordinated with one another. The law of unity in variety is 
preserved in both cases, but classical abstract beauty gives way to characteristic 
beauty in anti-classical art. 

(7) Finally, to Plotinus, total knowledge of a subject does not proceed from 
a succession of propositions about it. Knowledge must possess the whole subject 
and be identical with it. Art is an instance of this, since its knowledge includes 
the very prototype it imitates. The wisdom of the gods is not propounded in 
propositions but exposed in beautiful images. It is expressed integrally as, in the 
Egyptian script a single symbol expresses a whole idea, in contrast to the Greek 
or Latin which puts several letters together to compose a word. 

Art provides with its pictures direct consummate knowledge, thanks to the 
intellectual vision. This kind of knowledge is not reasoning, but a sort of contact, 
or of ineffable intellectual touch—an action antecedent to the birth of reasoning. 
Grabar concludes that, as a result of this theory, art rejected imitation which 

40 Grabar, p. 22. 


41 A fresco of Palmyrian deities in Doura of the second century A.D. 
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stressed the appearance of things or their proportions. Plotinus seeks, not 
imitation of, but participation in the object of vision and through it in the One, 
Grabar reminds us.“ 

Yet art in the age of Plotinus and Christian art later did not reject imitation. 
In a sense in fact it became more realistic than its predecessor had been, since 
both sculpture and painting—particularly the latter—now focussed their at- 
tention on portraiture. Christian art of course combatted its realism with 
expressivism and reproduced its subjects’ characteristic beauty, just as classical 
art had opposed idealism to realism, and rendered abstract beauty. In any: case, 
art showed a tendency to turn inward. Beyond pleasing color (eixpoia) and good 
proportions (cvpyerpia) Plotinus sought in composition the unity of the idea.“ 
But in order to make the beauty of the Idea evident, Plotinus demands of the 
spectator unity of consciousness, so that all the faculties of the soul take part in 
his judgment; in aesthetic judgment, namely, contemplation of the Good and 
the True comes into play. In this he differs from Plato. Kant, however, is very 
much of the same opinion.*® 

Now, according to Grabar, the frontal attitude in art was a result of Plotinus’ 
demand that the spectator should stand before the statue of God, face to face, 
eye to eye, in order to realize participation. But Grabar, finding no precedent 
of the frontal attitude in Eastern art (other than in the Doura representations) 
is puzzled. In my opinion, its absence from the earlier and appearance in the 
later art merely proves (a) that art each time creates for itself the forms it 
needs, without always drawing on antecedents; and (b) that the frontal repre- 
sentation was most likely created by the artist without reference to the letter of 
philosophy, and certainly without any intention on his part to apply its precepts 
prosaically in his work. 

In interpreting Plotinus, we should guard against converting his metaphysics 
into physics, but treating it as such, we ought, above all, to keep in sight the 
sublime feeling that runs through his aesthetics. (And this must surely have 
been the spirit in which artists approached him in his day.) Otherwise, we are 
in danger of ascribing to Plotinus intentions and suggestions on technique, of 
which he himself must have been utterly unaware. The aim of an aesthetic 
philosophy can never be to offer suggestions in technique; far less so in the case 


43 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

44 The quality of a work consists neither of happy color nor of symmetry, for then beauty 
would be composite and its parts in themselves would not be beautiful. In the work of art, 
the Idea unifies the composition; and when this is apparent we are charmed by beauty. 
Plotinus therefore is interested, not in how the work is presented, but in what appears there. 
And indeed, only this attitude to art can explain how the harmony of abstract classical 
beauty came to be replaced by characteristic beauty, so that highly emphasized contrasts 
and even the repulsive note of the ugly were later tolerated when it came to expressing 
exalted experiences. But these later developments had not even occurred to Plotinus, nor 
did he, in discarding ‘‘euchroia’’ and ‘‘symmetry”’ propose anything to take their place. 

45 Theodoracopoulos (pp. 95, 96, 98) adds that Kant’s definition of critical taste is prac- 
tically identical with Plotinus’ definition of artistic understanding. Both attribute the 
capacity they define to a special spiritual faculty. They are again on common ground in 
making the enchantment of the soul (‘‘Entziicktwerden der Seele’’), a criterion of beauty— 
with this difference only, that Kant does not associate this enchantment with the Good 
and the True, as Plotinus does. 
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of the ancient philosophers, who did not condescend to deal in such matters. 
Therefore, despite the importance which Plotinus attributes to beauty, indeed 
precisely because of it, we should not view his aesthetics as the science it is 
today—a science treating of art in the main. Plotinus was interested in beauty 
chiefly as a vehicle to the spiritual domain. 

Of course a change in the artistic technique of an age is invariably the result 
of a shifting in the view of the scheme of things, the unconscious adaptation of 
art to the prevailing world theory. And in our own age, it is in our world-theory 
we should look for the explanation of our art, which, in abandoning perspective, 
in disclosing many angles of vision, and in employing local color effects, has 
surpassed impressionism and now seeks the structure of the world’s patterns, 
attempting to analyze their essence. 


III. Theory of Magical Realism in Byzantine Art 


If Grabar has put a materialistic construction on Plotinus’ metaphysics, 
Demus has done the same for the theological tenets derived from it. The result 
is that he too has misunderstood Byzantine aesthetics. Let us examine some of 
his theories in this connection. 

To begin with, Demus explains how, during the iconomachy Theodore of 
Studium and John of Damascus founded the theory of the icon in relation to 
Christian dogma. The image, according to the Neo-Platonic theory of emanation 
(rou) is a product of illumination (éAapyf); the icon, therefore, partakes of 
the sanctity of its prototype. If it differs from it “‘according to its essence”’ 
(xer’ovciay) it is identical with it “according to its meaning” (xad’irécracw). 
The relation between the prototype and its image is analogous to that between 
God the Father and Christ His Son. The icon is as authentic in its representa- 
tion of the Divine as is the reproduction of the Passion during Sacred Liturgy. 

(1) From the atove Demus concludes that the painter ‘exercises a function 
similar to that of the priest.’** But, in asserting this, Demus misleadingly 
overshadows the painter’s purely artistic ends by the religious character of his 
work. In painting his sacred subject, the painter is as far from “exercising the 
functions of a priest,’ as is the priest from exercising those of an actor in of- 
ficiating. Of course, the painter approaches his sacred subject with faith and 
reverence: he fasts and prays before devoting himself to its representation, then 
sinks into the obscurity of the anonymous artist. But though he feels his mission 
to be sacred, his ends and means are primarily artistic. If he fails as an artist, 
he has failed as a symbolist too. His symbols must have artistic merit, and are 
intended to appeal, not only to the devout Christian, but also to the profane 
and the non-believer. The priest’s symbols, on the other hand, without intrinsic 
artistic value, are meaningless to any but the believer to whom the priest ex- 
clusively addresses himself. 

(2) Demus then goes on to say that the icon partakes of its prototype’s 
sanctity; and veneration is due to it, only because through it, this worship passes 
on to the prototype.” But were the icon a purely priestly symbol, without art 
to propel imagination to a spiritual sphere, pious worship might have sunk to 
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abject idolatry. The icon, in other words, helps to uplift the mind of the wor- 
shipper only so long as it remains an artistic medium primarily. And that is 
what Byzantine art achieved. (Of course, had the icon been beautiful, there 
would have been the danger of the spectator falling in love with an idol; Byzan- 
tine art however, was not concerned with reproducing physical beauty, but with 
conveying the sublime experience.) 

(3) Now, Demus suddenly introduces an anti-religious and foreign element, 
which he calls ‘“Oriental’“*—namely, the element of magic. Now by magic we 
understand those arts which pretend to minister to man by the assistance of 
spirits and forces of nature. Magic is undoubtedly associated with Neo-Platonism 
and the East. It may even be said to have played a part in the lowest scale of 
the religious beliefs of the faithful, but what part it played was unofficial, and 
certainly not sanctioned by the Church; for the results would be catastrophic 
to religion, as they would be to art too if art did not go over magic. 

When Demus, then, describes the relation of the worshipper to the icon as a 
“magic relation,” we may not unjustifiably infer the implication that the icon 
becomes to the worshipper a vehicle for attaining base ends by the propitiation 
of such demons or other supernatural powers. When, furthermore, he charac- 
terizes the icon’s identity with its prototype according to its meaning as a 
“magical identity’ although he stresses that,—in contrast to the idol, which 
has value in itself—this identity “exists only for and through the beholder,’’ he 
little realizes that in that way lies pure iconolatry. Finally, he speaks of “magical 
realism’’®* in Byzantine painting, achieved by the communion of spectator 
and icon, in the real space of the church. And he takes this as the guiding principle 
in both the composition and disposition of the icons. 

The pursuit of so materialistic an end, however, would certainly have spelt 
inartistic results; and this is far from being the case in the Byzantine church. 
Let us, then, analyze the inferences Demus draws from his premise and see 
whether it is not in fact untenable. 

(4) “The image,” he writes, “‘must possess ‘similarity’ with its prototype”’;* 
a frontal attitude is therefore needed to make this similarity visible and compre- 
hensible and to establish the relation with the beholder. The profile view is 
reserved only for “figures which represent evil forces... like Judas.” But 
because in large compositions, where the figures must converse with one another, 
this device would be awkward, the Byzantine artist resorts to the three-quarter 
profile. The representations thus become unnatural and rigid, and in order to 
avert the impression that the gestures meet at a point outside the picture plane, 
the ingenious solution is discovered, of placing them in niches on curved surfaces 
and in domes, so that they face one another as they communicate through the 
physical space where their movements meet. 

There is no depth behind the picture plane. Fictitious space was superfluous 
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in the Byzantine painting, since it “enclosed the real space”’ in front of it, where 
the spectator stood, “not so much a beholder as a participant.” To Demus, 
the gold background does not stand for infinite depth, but “is left empty.” 

Now surely if the spectator’s impression is that the figures move only in the 
real space in front of the icon, this would have the effect of making the church 
seem like a cage, in which the figures are imprisoned. In point of fact, neither 
Byzantine painting nor mosaic (with its monochrome background utterly bereft 
of a landscape) is devoid of fictitious space. Both must inevitably place their 
representations somewhere in space, and if they do not reproduce this space 
naturalistically (i.e., directly), they suggest it indirectly. In Byzantine painting 
and mosaic, the figures themselves do so through their gestures, their difference 
in scale, their gradation of tones, and variety of colors. Even their monochrome 
gold background with its scintillation gives the impression of ethereal, celestial 
space and diffused light, in which heavenly beings hover. And in thus trans- 
porting the imagination, Byzantine mosaic and painting, far from encaging the 
figures in the church, seem in fact to push back its very walls in an ideal plan. 

Again Demus, in letting the Byzantine picture partake of the space in which 
the spectator moves,** does away with aesthetic distance, which even sculpture 
—placing its statues in physical space as it must do—creates between spectator 
and statue; so that in imagination, the spectator is transferred to that ideal 
space in which alone this ideal form could live. Painting, if anything, makes 
this distance more pronounced, since of course it achieves it more easily, thanks 
to its two-dimensional surface which makes of the representations almost insub- 
stantial wraiths, immaterial reflections of reality. If the aesthetic distance does 
not exclude the impression that the figures move in front of the picture plane, 
this still does not make them move in the real space, but in a space again ideal, 
which is the illusion of a heightened imagination—not the result of the figures’ 
emplacement in a niche. An instance in point is a mosaic of the Annunciation in 
Daphni, in which the “movement not only links the figures into a unit, but also 
creates space in the picture. The concave surface of the squinch itself contributes 
to this effect, since it apparently diminishes the distance between the two 
figures, allowing us for a moment to imagine that the Angel is actually flying 
through the niche’s space.’’®* Art in other words—as, bringing the divine down 
to earth, it elevates man to the divine—creates an ideal sphere in which the two 
make contact helped by imagination. 

(5) Pilgrimages to the Holy Land and crusades, Demus maintains, found 
little response in Byzantium, because the devout had in the iconographic scheme 
of his church, the three zones representing (a) heaven; (b) the life of Christ 
(and so ‘“‘the magical counterpart of the Holy Land’’), and (c) the earth with 
the Choir of Saints.” 

The Byzantine worshipper had therefore, according to Demus, little need of 
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pilgrimages and was content with contemplating the icons, because, on the 
one hand, these were not regarded as “pictures” but as ‘‘magic realities’ and 
because on the other—and in contrast to the West—time is not construed 
historically but symbolically from the Byzantine iconographic disposition in the 
church. 

Such a symbolical view of time in Byzantine iconography would of course 
entail a similar view of space; and this would seem to contradict Demus’ earlier 
statement that the icons move in the real space of the church. If the worshipper’s 
imagination surpasses the boundaries of time in his church, it must in the same 
way surpass those of space. However this may be, the above is a one-sided view 
in Demus, who is inclined to overlook the fact that the icon, a purely religious 
work though it is, is at least as much a work of art as it is a religious symbol. 
And the difference between a purely religious symbol and a purely religious work 
of art need scarcely be emphasized. 

The reason in Byzantium for the lack of response to, and in the West the 
passion for, crusades is to be sought, I suggest, in their different conception of 
religion. The passion for crusades in the West was also due partly to political 
reasons. Byzantium, according to Greek tradition, strove for the Christian creed 
as an idea remote from practical considerations. It analyzed the theological 
problems and with its objective outlook risked destruction in raising the icon 
controversy. Whereas the West, following the Roman tradition, was concerned 
with religion chiefly in so far as it affected the individual and his life. Bréhier® 
writes that the West put the emphasis on subjectivism, on man’s individual 
relations with God, and on the importance of practical acts; and that we find 
this point of view marking the movement that sprang from Augustine to this 
day. 

In this mentality lies the explanation not only of the crusades but also of the 
West’s preference for sculpture to painting, as also of the didactic and tortured 
scenes, the monsters of the speculum universale, and the chronological sequence 
in narrative in the mediaeval Western cathedral. 

(6) Demus explains that the West, because of its historical narrative tendency, 
preferred the basilica, where there is a beginning and an end, “with its definite 
direction parallel with the unrolling of the story.”” Byzantium preferred the 
dome centralized building, ‘“‘which has no strongly emphasized direction” where 
the glance therefore wanders round and round, and the icons can be disposed in 
hierarchical order from above downwards, in three zones—Heaven, the Holy 
Land, the Earth. So the church becomes a symbol of the world, “an ideal 
iconostasion.”’® 

Byzantine architecture is essentially a “hanging architecture,’ Demus further 
asserts, and is “in complete accord with the Byzantine hierarchical way of 
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thought.” Its columns appear like “hanging roots.’’ Conversely, Western archi- 
tecture proclaims the principle of organic growth, and the Greek temple the 
idea of perfect equilibrium of forces. 

Now, the columns of Byzantine architecture, although lacking ribs and 
entasis, yet do not seem to me to resemble hanging roots. What in fact happens 
is (as I have elsewhere stressed)* that in Byzantine architecture, carried mem- 
bers are aesthetically superior to the supporting ones; yet we are spared any 
sense of discomfort in witnessing this because the supports carry only arches 
and groin-vaults, which by their curves lure the eye ever onwards and thus 
make of the columns not, as it were, permanent pedestals for burdens, but only 
momentary resting-places, whence it is shifted elsewhere. In other words, we 
lose the impression of burden and support, as well as of pressure and bending, 
as we become aware mainly of cohesion and rigidity in mass. Moreover, in an 
architecture by nature monolithic, we tolerate thrusts and pierced surfaces. 
Finally, projections and plastic decoration have been abolished to let plain 
surfaces and lines of edges that demarcate their limits dominate, so that the 
masses seem to have shed their weight and to be dematerialized. 

Nor is Gothic, in contrast to Byzantine, architecture organic with the meaning 
Demus attributes to this word, thereby suggesting that Byzantine architecture 
is unorganic. The high supports of Gothic cathedrals rise abruptly, branching 
out into piers, that seem almost to carry the clouds. That is to say, here, in 
contrast to the Byzantine church, the burdens are aesthetically inferior to the 
supports, whose balance is aesthetically justified only by the ribbed formation 
of the carrying skeleton, and technically possible only by its exterior buttresses. 

Here again, the difference is not to be sought in “hanging” or “organic” 
architecture, so much as in an unworldly and a materialistic spirit respectively, 
which pervaded each architecture—in two varying conceptions of religion which, 
in the Byzantine church, found shape in restrained loftiness and harmonious 
proportions; in the Gothic, in an unrestrained fervor that displayed technical 
and material achievement. With the light flooding its dome, a symbol of the 
sky, the Byzantine church draws the spectator’s thoughts upward to God. It 
achieves greater spirituality than the Gothic, in that, far from annihilating the 
spectator with its bulk, it helps him to elevate his mind. The Gothic church 
with its exaggerated height is in its very proportions expressivistic and over- 
whelms the spectator. Placing its representations in a succession of ascending 
strips, it little heeds whether the eye can see them at that exaggerated height. 
In the Byzantine church, on the contrary, the higher its pictures are placed, 
the bigger they are painted. 

The Byzantine artist, in placing his more prominent figures higher and there- 
fore proportionately enlarging them, reverses the scale of optical diminution 
and surpasses it, in order to preserve the essential scale of values, appropriate 
to his figures. Thus, the Almighty is drawn on the scale of God. This indeed is 
in keeping with the Greek tradition, which placed in the ancient temple an 
over-size statue of the god. 

Of course, this optical reversal in Byzantine iconography presupposes the 
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etherealizing tendency of Byzantine painting. For, were the Almighty, drawn as 
He is on a vast scale, naturalistically presented in the concave dome, the 
picture would have been as intolerable as are the Baroque forms of the divinity 
and of angels. But here, two-dimensional as the figure is, the concavity of the 
dome helps to make it lose its bulk and so become an ectoplasmic body; precisely 
as the church, with its dematerialized mass, becomes a spiritual edifice, “not 
made by human hands.” By this reversal, then, of the scale of optical diminution 
in Byzantine iconography, the realm beyond the sky is brought near the spec- 
tator, and the Almighty rules over church and spectator without annihilating 
them. To all this the concentration of light in the dome also contributes. 

(7) The arrangement of the icons hierarchically from above downwards, 
according to prominence both of size of icon and sanctity of figure, and their 
emplacement in curved surfaces brought with it, according to Demus, an “‘anti- 
perspective optic”—“optical principles aiming at eliminating the diminution 
and deformation of perspective.”®* He therefore considers that the dispro- 
portionate enlargements of iconography are optical corrections for the benefit 
of the spectator standing below; precisely as in the case of ancient statues. It is 
the tradition of statue making being handed down in a “negative” perspective. 

Yet Byzantine presentations seen even from below, still show distorted pro- 
portions and unnatural attitudes and gestures; their character is, namely, still 
expressivistic. An art as developed as the Byzantine, was certainly well aware 
of the fact that height and curved surfaces distort the representation. And it 
naturally employed what devices it thought necessary to overcome these dif- 
ficulties each time. But it was never the object of such devices to present nat- 
urally proportioned bodies. Moreover such could not have been the aim of 
Byzantine art, for then its presentations would have depended on a single given 
angle of vision. In Renaissance and Baroque art, of which the perspective did so 
depend on a single angle of vision (Pater Pozzo) and which achieved realism, 
the representations seem distorted and unnatural, as soon as the spectator moves 
from the set single point, usually marked on the floor of the central nave.** In 
the Byzantine church the pictures appear unnatural from everywhere, because 
they do not aim to appear natural from anywhere.” 

Being a Greek art, Byzantine painting shows its wisdom in avoiding mechanical 
systems which, useful as they may be to science, are of little benefit to art. And 
if the system of perspective did in fact prove useful, it did so only to the art of 
the Renaissance that was naturalistic, and the criteria of which we may not 
apply in judging an art so wholly different from it as the Byzantine. 

(8) Demus affirms that the Byzantine painter never “depicted light as coming 
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from a distinct source, but used real light in the icons.’’® It would have been 
more to the point to have said that an anti-naturalistic art has little need to 
confine itself to a single source of light in the picture, and therefore has resort 
to several (as does, in fact, art in our own day). This, however, does not mean 
that it has resort to the real light outside the picture. Demus seeks the co- 
operation of real light in the Byzantine picture as he seeks that of real space. 

Demus goes on to say that sometimes, when there was not enough natural 
light, “‘a special kind of modelling was executed which recalls the inverted 
tonality of photographic negatives.” The method gained currency in Paleo- 
logian painting, he tells us.® Surely, then, the very fact that Paleologian paint- 
ing adopted the method wholesale, irrespective of the adequacy of lighting, 
vitiates the theory that it was employed only where real light was wanting. 
It would seem to prove rather that the method of inverted tonality was from 
the first a pictorial device and not a way of combining artificial with real light. 
But in Hosios Loukas, too, which Demus mentions as providing an especially 
interesting example of his theory, works with negative shadows do not appear 
only in isolated points where light is poor, but also in several groups of pictures 
placed at points where there is ample light. There is little need to attempt to 
justify inverted tonality by an alleged inadequacy of natural light; the intro- 
duction of this artifice is merely a note of impressionistic illusionism in an art 
which, contrary to the general idea, was full of ingenuity and had an aversion 
to uniformity and to system. 

Moreover, we have seen in the example earlier quoted of so-called “reversed 
perspective,” that such inversions in art often establish a thesis, as in logic the 
negation of a negation. In refusing to imitate the physical, the painter may be 
said to reject that which denies the spiritual; and a transcendental art is justi- 
fied in thus refusing imitation, if it is capable of creating another world in place 
of the physical—a self-sufficient, consistent, and harmonious world which fills 
all the aesthetic demands of the spectator. 

(9) In modelling the Byzantine mosaic, two techniques are simultaneously 
employed, the technique of grading and that of sharp contrast.”? Some have 
attributed these different techniques in the same work to an earlier and a later 
period, some to different influences on the contemporary artist. Demus cuts 
the Gordian knot by attributing it to technical reasons. The size of the mosaic, 
he maintains, determines whether or not gradation of colors is permissible. 
For if the artist adopts the technique of gradations, he must bear in mind the 
limited range of shades of each color, and remember that he cannot afford to 
exhaust prematurely the whole range of shades at his disposal along the out- 
lines of the forms. 

Technical reasons certainly to a large extent decided the choice of technique, 
but I feel that the final decision rested with the artist; his initiative was not so 
much conditioned by, as given free play in, various factors—the height at which 
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he should place his work, the light which would fall on it, the material he dis- 
posed of, the figures he had to paint, and chiefly the style he intended to give 
his work. Byzantine art provided a wide field of activity for individual con- 
ceptions—hence its mutations and infinite variety even in one and the same 
work. 

(10) Paleologian art, Demus asserts, in the absence of niches in which to 
place its icons, painted them in the picture; in order to suggest the real space 
contained in such niches, it introduced architectonic features and curved thrones. 
It also “‘suggested space in front of and below the picture plane;” a technique 
strongly reminiscent of the monumental paintings of the classical Byzantine 
era, when the beholder communicated with the icon through physical space. 
In describing the Paleologian painting as “reminiscent”’ of that relation be- 
tween picture and beholder, Demus implies that the relation has now weak- 
ened; and he goes on to say that the “process” (of suggesting space in front 
of the picture) ‘goes so far that hands, feet and garments actually overlap the 
bottom of the frame’’; figures seem to be “precipitated out of the picture into 
bottomless depth.’ 

In the first place, in classical Byzantine architecture, it was not the niche 
only, but the whole church which enclosed space. Second, in view of the fact 
that most of the icons were placed outside the niches, and that the niche was 
in any case peculiar only to the octagonal type of church, its absence from the 
Paleologian architecture could not have been so much felt that it had to be 
imitated in painting. Admitting the niche, like the curved throne, in the picture 
to be the most characteristic architectonic form of a cavity enclosing space, 
I would then reverse Demus’ sentence and say, not that the Paleologian paint- 
ing missed the niches in the church, but that it borrowed them to enhance its 
own fictitious depth. 

The overlapping of the frame is to be seen also in classical relief work. It is 
an impressive way of eliminating the frame’s limits and of stressing the con- 
tinuity of space in front of, with the fictitious space behind the picture. But 
here again, the space in front of the picture is suggested as ideal, owing to the 
aesthetic distance art creates between the work and the spectator. Once that 
distance is lost, the work ceases to be a work of art; incapable of transporting 
our imagination, it appears to us as an absurd and inadequate imitation of 
reality. 

In the Byzantine paintings in question, there is no suggestion, as I see it, 
of “figures being precipitated beyond the frame into bottomless space,” but a 
suggestion of expanding fictitious space, which unfolds both in front of and 
behind the picture; so that the figure, in moving towards the spectator, in- 
creases the depth behind it. The device was useful to a technique lacking per- 
spective. 

The scrolls, the thrones, the landscapes, and the dramatic gestures of Paleo- 
logian painting, are, obviously, expressions of a Baroque-like turn in Byzantine 
art towards its decline; a phase which succeeds the acme of every great art. 
In that phase, balance is abolished; passionate expression predominates, forms 
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become curved, gestures dramatic, celestial beings seem to be straining after 
the earth, and the picture space to deepen in front of and behind the figures. 
Hence the touch of illusionistic naturalism in Paleologian art. 

Briefly, had the Byzantine artist confused the artistic and religious attitude 
of man (even when appealing exclusively to the pious spectator) we would not 
today have perceived any artistic value in his works. As for the magic element, 
it never inspired and never could inspire the lofty and hieratically minded art 
of Byzantium, as I hope I have proved by this criticism of the results that 
spring from Demus’ theory. 


IV. Conclusions 


(a) Plotinian philosophy is inevitably misinterpreted when applied to ex- 
plain early Christian art instead of the art of its own age, as would have been 
more natural. Christian art, no matter the degree to which it may have derived 
from Neo-Platonic aesthetics, is inspired, not by the Neo-Platonists’ pagan 
mysticism which springs from the impersonal One, but by the divine revelation 
of the One and Only God. It is an art of the Sublime and not of the Beautiful. 

(b) Aesthetic values are inevitably misunderstood, when theological tenets 
are brought as criteria to explain artistic questions. The historical and religious 
analysis of an art’s symbols (unless these are artistically self-sufficient) does 
not attribute artistic value to them. Christian art has not provided purely 
religious symbols, intelligible only to the initiate, but forms capable of moving 
any spectator, not by the degree of sanctity accorded to them but by their 
purely aesthetic appeal. Such forms can be best judged, then, in the sphere 
of aesthetics. 

(c) The aesthetic category of the Sublime corresponds to the spirit of Christian 
art. The way in which the Greeks perceived and expressed it characterizes the 
art of Byzantium. 

The Romantics, who revealed anew the feeling of the Sublime, were able to 
appreciate and revive mediaeval Christian art; whereas the Renaissance, whose 
Ideal was the Beautiful, condemned it. 





CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY 
LITERARY CRITICISM* 


HASKELL M. BLOCK 


Roger Fry put the matter somewhat delicately when he wrote, “we have 
the possibility of infinitely diverse reactions to a work of art.”’ The variety of 
principles and methods in contemporary literary criticism is perhaps not in- 
finite, but we hear very little said about criticism as a common discipline fol- 
lowing fixed and immutable laws. Over the gate to our critics’ Paradise one 
may read “FAY CE QUE VOULDRAS,” freely translated as “Anything 
Goes!” We have not method but methods, for criticism today is considered as 
limitless, as all embracing, as art itself. Long ago Alexander Pope could equate 
“Those Rules of old discovered, not devis’d” with “Nature,” but we have 
since left off talking about “the critic’s laws.”’ To be sure, the subject-matter 
of criticism may be works of art, but the critic’s principles and methods are 
more likely to be derived from history and biography, sociology and psychology, 
science and religion, philosophy and philology, and much besides. I say nothing 
of permutations and combinations, but it should not shock us when T. 8S. Eliot 
declares that even Shakespeare’s laundry bills should not be too casually dis- 
missed, “‘in the possibility that some genius will appear who will know of a use 
to which to put them.”! I do not share Mr. Eliot’s optimism, but it is at least 
understandable. The expansion of the boundaries of art, the attempt by writers 
to enlarge the magnitude of their work, to pack more and more into the printed 
page, has been accompanied by a parallel development in literary criticism. 
Today our critic is a would-be womo universale, aiming at the total interpreta- 
tion of the work of art and employing whatever means may serve to provide 
illumination. 

The role of cultural anthropology in contemporary literary criticism is of 
special significance, not merely because of the ways in which critical values 
have been affected, but because anthropology provides an index to many of , 
the preoccupations of the great creative thinkers of our time. The literary 
critic ought not to be thought of as a bleak and huddled figure in a darkened 
room, perpetually whispering to himself. He cannot help being moved by the 
stir and jostling of ideas around him, by attempts in every area of experience 
to interpret and evaluate human activity. Thus it is important for the critic 
to know that investigations into the thought and action of so-called primitive 
peoples have shed not a little light on their descendants, that myth and ritual 
are not exclusively pre-historic phenomena. Out of an understanding of human 
behavior in times past we have come to know a good deal more about ourselves. 
And new interpretations of customs and beliefs have led to new ways of looking 
at literature. One has only to glance at an issve of any of our leading critical 
journals to see how boldly anthropological concepts and techniques have in- 
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1934, p. 33. 
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vaded literary criticism. I said invaded, not engulfed, for “Literature tills its 
crops in many fields,” and our literary anthropologists are not strong enough 
to rule the land. But they have made headway to this extent, that with in- 
numerable critics, committed or not to any particular point of view, the use 
of anthropological methods has come to be taken for granted. 

The way in which this development took place has been explored in some 
detail by Messrs. Chase, Hyman, Frye, and others, and I have neither the time 
nor the desire to retrace well worn paths in so brief a survey.? Vico, Herder, 
Renan and Nietzsche have all been honored as progenitors. For my part, I 
find Renan’s notion of philology as “la science des produits de l’esprit humain”’ 
particularly applicable to present-day critical trends. Renan conceived of phi- 
lology as the vast synthesizing discipline, to embrace not only history, poetry, 
and philosophy, but also primitive mythology, ancient cults, comparative re- 
ligion, and the ways in which all these subjects constitute part of the heritage 
of mankind.’ It may have been easy to make grandiose prophecies in 1848, 
but it is clear, I think, that since then, for good or ill, literary study has come 
at least part of the way toward fulfilling Renan’s expectations. In the twentieth 
century the work of the so-called Cambridge School of Classical Anthropology 
has been especially influential. The meticulous and fascinating investigations 
of Sir James Frazer into almost every area of primitive rite were followed by 
the studies of Jane Harrison, F. M. Cornford, A. B. Cook, and Gilbert Mur- 
ray, all applying the findings of comparative anthropology to the origins of 
Greek drama.‘ These scholars showed conclusively that Greek drama developed 
out of ancient ritual and that expressions of ritual are preserved in the struc- 
ture, characterization, theme, and even incidental details of many of the Greek 
plays which have come down to us. Nor has Frazer’s influence been limited to 
the study of Hellenic literature. As early as 1903 Sir Edmund Chambers demon- 
strated the enormous relevance of The Golden Bough in helping us to under- 
stand medieval English drama. Jessie Weston’s researches, culminating in 
From Ritual to Romance (1920), applied Frazer’s methods to the legend of the 
Grail. More recently, in the same tradition, we have had Lord Raglan’s pro- 
vocative inquiry into the supposed historicity of heroic narrative (The Hero, 
1936) and Miss E. M. Butler’s investigation of patterns of heroic legend (The 
Myth of the Magus, 1948). All of this work has had fruitful implications, not 
only for anthropology and the social studies, but for much of the literary criti- 
cism of our time. 

Now I am well aware that we cannot identify cultural anthropology with 


2 For background material I am especially indebted to Richard Chase, Quest for Myth, 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1949; Stanley Edgar Hyman, The Armed 
Vision, Knopf, N. Y., 1948, pp. 184-137; Northrop Frye, ‘‘The Archetypes of Literature,”’ 
Kenyon Review, XIII (1951), 92-110; Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1949, pp. 26ff.; and Helen Adolf, ‘“‘The Essence and Origin of 
Tragedy,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, X (1951), 112-125. 

3 Ernest Renan, L’Avenir de la Science, Huvres completes, t. III, Calmann-Lévy, Paris, 
1949, pp. 839ff. 

4 For bibliographical details, see Stanley Edgar Hyman, ‘‘Myth, Ritual and Nonsense,” 
Kenyon Review, XI (1949), 463-466. Cf. John J. Gross, ‘“‘After Frazer: the Ritualistie Ap- 
proach to Myth,” The Western Humanities Review, V (1951), 379-391. 
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the Cambridge school. All the same, I do not share the attitude of our American 
anthropologists who decry Frazer’s separation of ritual from its cultural con- 
stituent and sneer at literary critics who take his work seriously.’ Of course, 
I know that the present-day anthropologist is not interested in ancient Greek 
drama or in aught else that smacks of the Classical tradition, and that a trip 
to Melanesia is held in much greater esteem than an understanding of Frazer’s 
work.*® What matters for us is not the inadequacy of the assumptions of Frazer 
and his followers so much as the ways in which their findings have affected 
literature and literary interpretation. To a large extent, literary critics have 
been compelled to recognize the value of anthropology in criticism because of 
the sheer inclusiveness of modern literature. Contemporary writers have cast 
a wide net indeed, and anyone familiar with the writings of Eliot, Yeats, Joyce, 
Mann, Lawrence, to list only a few, will understand at once how far reaching 
the effect of Frazer’s work has been. I do not mean that Frazer and his suc- 
cessors have always exerted their influence apart from parallel developments 
in psychology, language, or social thought, but T. S. Eliot did not understate 
the case when he said, in 1924, that The Golden Bough is a work of no less im- 
portance than the writings of Freud and perhaps of greater permanence. Frazer, 
Eliot declared, “chas extended the consciousness of the human mind into as 
dark and backward an abysm of time as has yet been explored.”’ And Eliot went 
on to predict that the work of Frazer and other anthropologists “‘will not fail 
to have a profound effect upon the literature of the future.’ 

Indeed, by 1924 this effect was already apparent. Two years earlier critics 
were confounded by the publication of Joyce’s Ulysses and Eliot’s The Waste- 
land. I need not refer you to the notes which, I take it, serve to make Eliot’s 
work the longest poem in the English language. The important point for us 
is that critical attention perforce was directed to the use of anthropological 
methods and materials in literature. Eliot himself summarized the new tendency 
in his review of Ulysses: “In using the myth, in manipulating a continuous 
parallel between contemporaneity and antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursuing a 
method which others must pursue after him. They will not be imitators, any 
more than the scientist who uses the discoveries of an Einstein in pursuing 
his own, independent, further investigations. It is simply a way of controlling, 
of ordering, of giving a shape and a significance to the immense panorama of 
futility and anarchy which is contemporary history.’”* Whether or not we 
agree with Eliot’s emphasis on the Homeric sub-structure in Ulysses, his horo- 


5 For this controversy, see Stanley Edgar Hyman, ‘‘Dissent on a Dictionary,’’ Kenyon 
Review, XII (1950), 721-730 and ‘‘Communications: Mr. Hyman and the Dictionary,’’ loc. 
cit., XIII (1951), 315-322. 

6 It is interesting to note that the Macmillan Company has recently announced a com- 
plete reissue of Frazer’s The Golden Bough for the spring of 1952. 

7T.S. Eliot, “‘A prediction in regard to three English authors. . .,”? Vanity Fair, XXI 
(February, 1924), 29. Also see T.S. Eliot, ‘‘Euripides and Gilbert Murray,” Arts and Letters, 
III (1920), 38. 

8 T.§. Eliot, “Ulysses, Order, and Myth,” in S. Givens (ed.), James Joyce: Two Decades 
of Criticism, Vanguard Press, N. Y., 1948, p. 201. This essay first appeared in The Dial for 
November, 1923. 
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scope was remarkably accurate. Let me call to your attention D. H. Lawrence’s 
Plumed Serpent (1926). Now I would not “kidnap” Lawrence for the anthro- 
pologists. It is true that he pondered long over Tylor, Frazer, Harrison, and 
Murray, but as W. Y. Tindall points out, he also drew generously on Freud 
and Frobenius, Blavatsky and Pryse, Oriental mysticism and Aztec mythology, 
all part of his effort to bring life into direct contact with the elemental powers 
of the universe.’ This qualification made, there can be no doubt of the value 
of anthropology in helping us understand Lawrence’s novel. Quetzalcoatl, the 
plumed serpent, is very much in the traditional pattern of Frazer’s dying god, 
whose death is the fount of human spiritual revival. There are other examples 
of the conscious use of anthropology in literature. Among the richest are Edith 
Sitwell’s Gold Coast Customs (1929), a savage celebration of the primitive and 
at the same time, a denunciation of contemporary civilization, clearly part of 
the “Wasteland” tradition, and Joyce’s Finnegans Wake (1939), a mythical 
representation of the universal processes of creation, death, and re-creation. 
The researches of Campbell and others have but partially disclosed the re- 
markable extent to which Joyce pillaged the folklore, mythology, and fable 
of all cultures.!° The road to an understanding of such writers as Eliot, Lawrence, 
Sitwell, or Joyce is a tortuous one, but of this much we can be sure: in many 
instances, the structure of their works, the development of primary themes, 
the significance of even the most recondite allusions, all can be clarified to 
some extent by anthropological reference. Such analysis, let me add, often 
goes far beyond source hunting or philological exegesis; it drives at the central 
meaning of the work. 

What, we may now ask, are the dominant assumptions of this new critical 
approach? First of all, it is almost a commonplace among a respectable number 
of critics that literature—or indeed any art—cannot be understood and ap- 
preciated as an isolated expression, cannot be limited to the working out of a 
pattern within the framework imposed by an art form, but rather must be 
viewed as part of the totality of human experience. Thus the simple separation 
of form and content, intrinsic and extrinsic values, or the like, falls away even 
for purposes of analysis—indeed, especially for such purposes. From this central 
assumption it is but one further step to assert that literature is part of a social 
situation and that literary works must be approached primarily as modes of 
collective belief and action. Myth and ritual, then, become essential qualities 
of literary expression. We have already seen examples which would support 
such a view, but the anthropological critic is not concerned merely with de- 
liberate reference. Let me quote Colin Still, whose interpretation of mythical 
patterns in The Tempest is of seminal importance for modern practical criti- 


*W. Y. Tindall, D. H. Lawrence and Susan His Cow, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1939, pp. 97-98. 

10 Cf. Joseph Campbell, ‘‘Finnegan the Wake,” inS. Givens, op. cit., pp. 368-389; William 
Troy, ‘‘Notes on Finnegans Wake,”’ zbid., pp. 302-318. C. L. Barber makes some brief but 
stimulating comments on ritual patterns in Ulysses in ‘‘The Saturnalian Pattern in Shake- 
speare’s Comedy,’’ The Sewanee Review, LIX (1951), 611, n. 9. Also see Edward Duncan, 
“Unsubstantial Father: A Study of the Hamlet Symbolism in Joyce’s Ulysses,”’ University 
of Toronto Quarterly, XTX (1950), 139. 
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cism: “... genuine imaginative art is the result of an unconscious process 
whereby expression is given to perceptions of which the artist may or may 
not be conscious.’”! Thus we can see that any element or collocation of elements 
in a work may be considered an expression of recurring symbols basic in human 
experience, hence common to primitive and modern cultures.” It is for this 
reason that Northrop Frye recently declared that The Golden Bough is pri- 
marily a study in literary criticism.” Through it, Frye would insist, we can 
arrive at an understanding of the essential patterns—the archetypal images— 
of human experience, which must necessarily find expression in constant repre- 
sentational symbols. 

I have stated the position as concisely as I can, without showing how par- 
ticular modifications have affected individual practices. The disagreements in 
anthropology itself between the comparative, historical, and functional schools, 
the intrusion of Freudian and Jungian terminology, the ink that has been spilt 
over the relation of myth to ritual, these things need not concern us here.“ 
The disputes among anthropologically minded critics should not blind us to 
the more important fact that they have the same enemies and, within a spacious 
framework indeed, the same objectives. 

In what practical ways has anthropology entered into literary interpreta- 
tion? Let me begin with a simple illustration: the use of folklore in the elucida- 
tion of difficult passages. In the epilogue to As You Like It Rosalind declares, 
somewhat enigmatically for the modern reader: “If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, ’tis true that a good play needs no epilogue. Yet to good wine 
they do use good bushes, and good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues.” The proverb of the wine and the bush refers to the vintner’s practice 
of placing a tuft of ivy on the door of his shop, originally in order to curry favor 
with the wine god." Similar instances abound in early English literature, and 
I have no doubt that folklore can do a good deal more than it has in helping 
us to understand the writings of semi-literate peoples or in illuminating that 
shadowy no-man’s-land between folk tradition and conscious art.'® Whatever 


1 Colin Still, The Timeless Theme, Ivor Nicholson and Watson, London, 1936, p. 7. 

12 Cf. Philip Wheelwright, ‘“Notes on Mythopoeia,’”? The Sewanee Review, LIX (1951), 
574-592. 

13 Northrop Frye, op. cit., 106. For an excellent illustration of Frye’s method, cf. his ex- 
planation of catharsis as the imaginative analogue of the sacrifice ritual, in “The Argument 
of Comedy,’ English Institute Essays, 1948, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1949, p. 64. 
Also see ‘‘A Conspectus of Dramatic Genres,‘‘ Kenyon Review, XIII (1951), 543-562. These 
essays are of primary importance in contemporary criticism, not as a flat application of any 
particular discipline, but as an attempt to systematize all literary interpretation. It is 
evident that Frye owes a great deal to cultural anthropologists as well as to the psychology 
of C. G. Jung. 

14 Cf. the Communications of E. W. Voegelin and M. J. Herskovits, in Kenyon Review, 
XIII (1951), 315-320. Also see John J. Gross, op. cit., pp. 379ff.; David Bidney, ‘““‘The Con- 
cept of Myth and the Problem of Psychocultural Evolution,’? American Anthropologist, 
LIT (1950), 16-26. 

15 As You Like It, ed. G. L. Kittredge, Ginn and Co., Boston, 1939, p. 189. 

16 See Archer Taylor, ‘‘Folklore and the Student of Literature,’’ The Pacific Spectator, 
II (1948), 216-223; Frank Goodwyn, ‘‘A Proposed Terminology for Clarifying the Rela- 
tionship between Folklore and Literature,’? Southern Folklore Quarterly, XIV (1950), 143- 
149. 
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objections one may have to Robert Graves’ The White Goddess, there is no 
doubt that medieval Welsh and Celtic poetry owe much to primitive repre- 
sentations of “the birth, life, death and resurrection of the God of the Waxing 
Year.’” Similarly, the early English Mummers’ plays, in celebration of St. 
George, present vestiges of creation myths and fertility rites: the conqueror 
of dragon and Turk was also renowned for his ability to cure barrenness among 
women.'* It must be admitted, however, that in dealing with early folk drama 
we are on somewhat shaky ground; even the most careful investigators have 
had to rely heavily on analogy and conjecture. 

I cannot pause to examine the study of anthropological material merely as 
part of the sources of a work.” This is matter for scholarship; the materials of 
art can come from any area of human experience. More important is the con- 
ception of drama as ritual.*° Here the classical illustration is Sophocles’ @dipus 
Rex," but an equally good example would be Euripides’ Bacchae, a mythical 
projection of fertility rite wherein a human sacrifice serves as the source of 
generative power, of group purification. In The Bacchae Pentheus, ruler of 
Thebes, attempts to observe the worship of Dionysus by spying on the Bac- 
chants from a tree top. They discover him and, maddened with fury, uproot 
the tree, seize Pentheus, and tear his body to pieces. Bather, Murray, Dodd, 
and Thomson have shown that even seemingly insignificant details of the 
action point to the preservation of ancient ceremonial traditions.” Like C&dipus, 
Pentheus is both king and scapegoat, the incarnation of the dying god. The 
power of ancient ritual is all the more impressive when we realize that in Eu- 
ripides’ day the deeper and more savage practices of Dionysiac worship had 
long been eliminated.” 

We are only beginning to understand the importance of ritual in more recent 
drama. Francis Fergusson’s discussion of Hamlet in his brilliant Idea of a Theater 
demonstrates convincingly that a primary concern of Shakespeare’s play is the 
welfare of the community, expressed in Hamlet’s attempts to purify the state, 
to destroy the rottenness in Denmark. In this sense, the drama is not purely 
one of individual introspection. The stages of the development of the action 
are mirrored constantly in scenes of civic, military, or religious rituals. These 
ritual scenes, Fergusson declares, are all ‘“‘ceremonious invocations of the well- 
being of society, and secular or religious devices for securing it.’ At the same 


17 Robert Graves, The White Goddess, Creative Age Press, N. Y., 1948, p. 10. 

18 E. K. Chambers, The English Folk-Play, The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1933, pp. 170ff. 

19 A representative example is Elizabeth Drew’s analysis of ‘“‘The Wasteland” in 7. S. 
Eliot: The Design of His Poetry, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1949, pp. 68-90, a study writ- 
ten largely from the viewpoint of Jungian psychology. 

20 Fundamental for this conception is Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, Henry 
Holt and Co., N. Y., 1913. 

21 Cf. the illuminating discussion of @dipus Rez in Francis Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 13-41. 

22 A. G. Bather, ‘“‘The Problem of the Bacchae,’’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV (1894), 
244-263; Gilbert Murray, Euripides and His Age, Henry Holt and Co., N. Y., 1913, pp. 118- 
119; E. R. Dodd, ‘“Maenadism in the Bacchae,”’ Harvard Theological Review, XX XIII (1940), 
155-176; George Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, International Publishers, N. Y., 1950, 
pp. 139-142. 

23 EB. R. Dodd, op. cit., p. 168. 

24 Francis Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 114ff. 
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time, Fergusson points out that Hamlet is improvisation as well as rite, and 
much of the latter part of the play, from the players’ scene on, is parody of 
ritual. One must not press analogies too hard, but it should be clear that Fergus- 
son is insisting that the Elizabethan stage served a communal function re- 
sembling that of the theater of Sophocles and that this function adds an im- 
portant dimension to Shakespeare’s dramas. Similarly, in the case of Macbeth, 
it would not be difficult to show that the dénouement represents the purgation 
of evil and the triumph of the divine cosmic order. The green leaves of the 
branches of Birnam Wood symbolize the rebirth of the powers of goodness, 
the re-establishment of the health of the “body politic.’’5 

This view of drama as ritual does not deny the presence of conscious art, 
the role of artistic handling, of individual modification. Euripides and Shakes- 
peare are no less poets for having ordered their material in accordance with 
ancient ritual, whether they did so deliberately or not, and there is still every 
reason to inquire why their plays continue to move us as they do. Yet we gain 
in understanding if we see how the formal elements of drama are at least some- 
times arranged in conformity with a traditional rhythm of tragic action. I have 
no doubt that our insight into Greek and Elizabethan drama has been deep- 
ened by the application of anthropological methods. 

When we come to the examination of more recent literature we are likely 
to discover vestiges of ancient ritual rather than direct expressions. Civiliza- 
tion has its price, not the least of which is the extinction of mystery and the 
impoverishment of wonder. Nietzsche was acutely aware of the rootlessness 
and isolation of modern man: “And now the myth-less man remains eternally 
hungering among all the bygones, and digs and grubs for roots, though he have 
to dig for them even among the remotest antiquities. The stupendous historical 
exigency of the unsatisfied modern culture, the gathering around one of count- 
less other cultures, the consuming desire for knowledge—what does all this 
point to, if not to the loss of myth, the loss of the mythical home, the mythical 
source?’”6 Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy (1872) is above all an attempt to re- 
establish a living relationship between myth and poetry, and it is this same 
attempt that animates much of contemporary criticism. For through an aware- 
ness of myth we can perhaps recapture the spirit of the now forgotten rites 
which lent passion and purpose to the most ordinary experiences of our for- 
bearers. An understanding of myth has come to be a central concern of a large 
body of twentieth century thought. 

There is no doubt that Myth is one of the most muddled and abused con- 
cepts in our critical vocabulary. It has been defined as a lie, a popular delusion, 
as mystical fantasy, as primitive science, as a record of historical fact, a symbol 
of philosophical truth, a reflection of unconscious motivations, indeed, any 


25 Cf. Roy Walker, The Time Is Free: A Study of Macbeth, Andrew Dakers, Ltd., London, 
1949, pp. 194-195. For the structural significance of ritual in Shakespeare’s comedies, see 
C. L. Barber, op. cit., 593-611. 

26 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy (tr. Haussmann), T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh, 
1910, p. 175. 
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unconscious assumption.” It is all very confusing and the anthropologists can 
offer little help. Myth has been feasted on for so long by the psychologist and 
the historian, the sociologist and the literary critic, that the anthropologist 
can do little more than pick at the bones. It was with much irritation but, I 
suspect, even more restraint, that Malinowski insisted that myth, if it is to 
have any meaning at all, cannot be divorced from its social function; and it 
is no surprise to come across a sociological essay entitled “Robinson Crusoe 
as a Myth” in a quarterly dedicated to literary criticism.” Clearly, what mat- 
ters in such an inquiry is not Defoe’s novel but the use which society made 
of it. Richard Chase and those who agree with him that ‘Myth is literature” 
might not accept this notion of the term, but they offer no way out.** It is 
perhaps an important feature of our modern mythomania that its converts 
are willfully obscure. When any of them sets about defining his terms and 
clarifying his assumptions, we must be grateful. 

We have not yet reached the point where we talk about the myth of the 
critic—though I do not doubt we will be there shortly—but we hear a good 
deal about the myth of the artist: Blake’s myth, Joyce’s myth, Kafka’s myth, 
as though myth somehow existed apart from any social belief or collective 
function. Worse yet is the gratuitous use of primitive ritual as a source of myth- 
ical identification. William Troy is a sensitive reader of modern fiction, yet in 
his study, ‘Stendhal: In Quest of Henri Beyle,” he tries to convert the author 
into the ceremonial scapegoat-hero through an easy identification with Julien 
Sorel.* Pressed into such purposes, anthropological analogues can serve only 
as themes and motifs—Stoffgeschichte—and ultimately break down into specu- 
lative biography. For further illustration, examine some of the recent critical 
studies of Melville and you will discover a full catalogue of initiation rites, 
fertility cults, myths, and ceremonies of every description, all too often find- 
ing support only in the mind of the critic.” It is especially disquieting to find 
Stanley Edgar Hyman, who knows as much about the subject of this paper 
as anyone, declare with aplomb that problems of action and motivation in 
Conrad’s plots can be solved by the application ‘‘of such ancient tribal rituals 
as initiation, fertility, the totemic feast, purification, and expiation ceremonies, 
the killing of the god-king, etc.’”** Compare Hyman’s bewildering picture of 


27 For some of these definitions, consult Robert Heilman, ‘“The Lear World,’”’ English 
Institute Essays, 1948, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1949, pp. 32-33; ‘Symposium on 
Myth,” Chimera, IV (Spring, 1946); Stanley Edgar Hyman, ‘‘Myth, Ritual, and Nonsense,” 
loc. cit., 455-475. 

28 B. Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology, W. W. Norton, N. Y., 1926, pp. 18-19. 

29 Tan Watt, ‘‘“Robinson Crusoe as a Myth,”’ Essays in Criticism, I (1951), 95-119. 

30 It should be noted that Mr. Chase has altered his position somewhat. Cf. ‘“Myth Re- 
visited,’’ Partisan Review, XVII (1950), 885-891, in which he argues that myth is not all 
literature but a special kind of literature, hence subject to a separate mode of analysis. 

31 William Troy, ‘Stendhal: In Quest of Henri Beyle,’”’ Partisan Review IX (1942), 1-22. 

32 Cf. Charles Olson, Call Me Ishmael, Reynal and Hitchcock, N. Y., 1947; Richard Chase, 
Herman Melville, Macmillan, N. Y., 1949; Newton Arvin, Herman Melville, William Sloane 
Associates, N. Y., 1950, pp. 182-193. 

33 Stanley Edgar Hyman, “The Critic as Narcissus,” Accent, VIII (1948), 187-191. 
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the ideal critic in the final chapter of The Armed Vision with this simplified 
reduction of Conrad’s works. Too often, anthropological criticism has substi- 
tuted the discovery of analogies for the examination of artistic structures. In 
this way, literature becomes for the critic little more than it is for the anthro- 
pologist: an artifact—an index of cultural behavior. 

Some critics have gone far enough in their thinking to distinguish between 
mythical and non-mythical values in literature. Such a distinction does not 
depend on antique sources, primitive allusions, or the like. When operative as 
a controlling principle, as part of the organic unity of a work, mythical pat- 
terns are at the core of aesthetic experience and cannot be neglected by criti- 
cism. I should add at once, however, that to explain such patterns as unconscious 
metaphors is to abandon all concern with the origin, structure, and function 
of art. 

It should be clear that a good deal of literary anthropology takes no account 
of the uniqueness of individual works of art, or indeed, of the fact that the 
value of a work of art transcends its documentary function. The mere presence 
of anthropological material in a novel, play, or poem does not help us differen- 
| tiate between masterpieces and drivel. Anthropological methods may convince 

“ls that the cow that jumped over the moon was a totem, but they cannot tell 
us how to distinguish poetry from fact. We may conclude that the use of anthro- 
pological concepts can contribute to an enlargement of artistic experience only 
in combination with an approach grounded in the aesthetic value of a work of 
art. The critic who feels that in anthropology he has found the key to the in- 


terpretation of literature will soon discover the loneliness of a darkened corridor. 

{Apart from any specific conditions which may affect critical judgment, method- 
Lology is never enough:| No method or combination of methods can mean any- 
thing in the hands of those who are insensitive or indifferent to art. These 
qualifications made, let us welcome the new approach but) let us not cease to 
demand modesty and lucidity, as well as “that glimpse of truth” for which we 
may have forgotten to ask: 7 





REALISM AND NATURALISM IN MUSIC 
PAUL L. FRANK 


Norman Cazden’s attempt at introducing a theory of realism in music* is a 
desirable step in the right direction. Even respectable authors have used the 
term realism loosely and have created confusion in the minds of students, laymen, 
and critics. Other terms which denote stylistic trends, such as classicism, baroque, 
romanticism, share the same fate. In the case of the latter the confusion is so 
bad that the sensible, though not practical, suggestion has been made to drop 
the term romanticism completely from the vocabulary of aesthetic criticism.’ 
We have to expect that the use of the term realism in critical writings will con- 
tinue. The same is true of the other terms analyzed in Cazden’s article, namely, 
naturalism and pictorialism. While scientists have not much trouble in estab- 
lishing and preserving univocal, precise terminologies, we cannot hope for a 
comparable precision in the areas of aesthetics. Cazden’s attempt of connecting 
certain terms with certain meanings seems to be somewhat dictatorial and does 
not respect usages and meanings of terms which have had some standing and 
tradition in the fields of criticism. If his suggestions are not generally accepted 
—which is not likely to happen—he will have increased the amount of existing 
confusion rather than diminished it. In the following pages the attempt will be 
made to defend a terminology which does not conflict with the one that has 
proved useful in areas other than music criticism and, therefore, has a better 
chance of being widely accepted; and to understand realism as a basic attitude 
which can be expressed in the outer appearance—the style—of works of music, 
similarly as in literature and the visual arts. 

Cazden discusses three concepts: (1) the imitation of sounds that occur in 
nature; (2) the musical representation of non-acoustic phenomena that can be 
understood only by an intervening intellectual process; (3) “The totality of 
references to the experience of human beings as embodied in all the formal ele- 
ments of musical art.’ For these three concepts Cazden suggests the terms 
naturalism, pictorialism, realism. The first two are manners of representing 
extra-musical matter through tones. Cazden mentions the leit-motif technique as 
a third way of associating music and objective content; it differs from pictorialism 
in that there is no reference at all of the musical symbol to what it expresses.* 
Realism, however, is more than representation. It is present in all music because 
composers and audiences necessarily have common experiences and associations; 
it constitutes “the real content of music.’ 


* “Towards a Theory of Realism in Music.” J. Aesth., Dec. 1952, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 
135-151. 

1 Arthur O. Lovejoy, ‘“‘On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,”’ in Essays in the History 
of Ideas (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1948). 

2Cazden, op. cit., p. 150. 

3 Whether Cazden is right in this respect is doubtful. It seems to me that many of Wag- 
ner’s leit-motifs are at least as ‘“‘iconic’’ as many of Bach’s pictorialisms. 

4 Tbid., p. 149. 
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It seems that Cazden is dealing with two different problems. One refers to 
music as representation. Cazden is right pointing out that naturalism and pic- 
torialism are of comparatively minor significance. For, as is generally known, 
music is largely abstract or non-representational, although some music contains 
reference to, and causes associations with extra-musical matter (descriptive 
music, program music; best called representational music). The other problem 
is the old question whether music has any content besides its sounding, purely 
musical form. Cazden is taking the side of those who answer the question in the 
affirmative. Yet, as far as I know, it has occurred to no one to call such contents 
or the quality of music of having such contents, realism. Cazden’s complaint 
that discussions on musical realism have dealt with what he calls naturalism or 
pictorialism is not justified because the problem has been discussed, though under 
different names. Suffice it to point out J. W. N. Sullivan’s investigation on 
spiritual values in music and his attempt of showing and analyzing them in 
Beethoven’s music,® and the three levels of aesthetic experience which John 
Hospers distinguishes.* These levels or dimensions are those of the aesthetic 
surface, the aesthetic form, and of life-values. Hospers says: “It is by virtue of 
this third dimension that we can employ the language of life in speaking of art; 
we can recognize human characters and situations in a drama, melancholy or 
sprightliness in a piece of music. Even when we call a marble column “graceful,”’ 
we are employing a life-value. Life-values play an important part in the artistic 
appreciation of most persons—rightly or wrongly, they figure more largely than 
the formal or surface values.’”’ What Hospers treats under the name of “life- 
values” is not much different from what Cazden chooses to call realism. 

A few remarks should be made about the modes of musical representation which 
Cazden calls naturalism and pictorialism. Usually the imitation of things, whether 
they can be heard or seen, by musical tones is indiscriminately called ‘‘tone- 
painting.’ Cazden’s distinction between the imitation of acoustical phenomena 
and the representation of visible or abstract matter through music is logical, 
though in practice it will prove to be pedantic. The imitation of thunder in the 
Pastoral Symphony would be naturalism, the suggestion of lightning, pictorialism. 
Often it is difficult to distinguish between the two. Does the music at the end of 
Die Walkiire imitate the crackling of the magic fire or does it give the impression 
of the visual appearance of the flames? 

It is my belief that a more significant distinction can be made on a different 
basis. What Cazden calls pictorialism is really two different things: the representa- 
tion of visual objects and of abstracts. It is known that Handel was a visualist; 
his musical setting of words was largely influenced by the visual connotations 
found in them. Calvin 8. Brown has explained how, in the first aria of Messiah, 
Handel imitated literally the meaning of words such as valley, exalt, mountain, 


5 J. W.N. Sullivan, Beethoven—His Spiritual Development (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1936). 

6 John Hospers, Meaning and Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946), pp. 9 ff. 

7 Tbid., p. 12. 
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hill, low, etc. Thus a mountain would be described by the shape of the melody: 
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and evry mountain and hill made low 


Different from such a mode of representation is the one, more frequently used by 
Bach, by which abstracts are symbolically expressed, such as the law by a canon, 
the devil by a tritone. The distinction suggests itself between musical effects that 
aim toward producing a likeness of sensuous impressions in the listener—mostly 
impressions of hearing and sight, with those of smell or touch as the exceptions— 
and musical devices which aim toward producing intellectual associations. In 
his investigation of the musical language of Bach’s chorales and cantatas, Albert 
Schweitzer speaks of pictorial and symbolic representation. Although he does not 
define these terms precisely, it is clear that to him pictorial representation—or 
tone-painting—means the representation of things to be heard or seen, symbolism 
the musical description of abstracts.’ This distinction seems to me more valuable 
than Cazden’s, and the terminology adequate. Thus I suggest to call pictorialism 
(or tone-painting) the tendency to evoke sensuous impressions in the listener, 
symbolism the tendency to produce intellectual associations between music and 
extra-musical subject matter. 

It might be objected that the literal meaning of painting and pictorialism 
refers to the visual representation of things and the causing of visual impressions. 
It is true that the use of these terms for the acoustic field, as suggested here, 
somehow stretches their original meaning, the same as Cazden’s usage does 
because it extends them into the field of abstracts. Yet there is a precedent for 
our usage in the area of literature. Imagery, in literary criticism, is called the 
reproduction of sense impressions in the reader’s mind, visual, auditory, or other- 
wise. Although the word image means primarily a corporeal, visual semblance of 
a represented object, images of hearing are recognized as part of the poetic 
technique. 

I agree with Cazden that realism in music is not a way of expressing extra- 
musical content in sounds. Rather than considering it the true, universal content 
found in all music, I choose to call realism a basic attitude which expresses itself 
in the outer appearance, the formal elements of music. 

The problem of basic attitudes was raised and treated by the German phi- 
losopher, Wilhelm Dilthey. On the basis of his profound knowledge of the mani- 
fold philosophic systems he reached the conclusion that three different basic 
attitudes were at the root of the various metaphysical systems. Every existing 
philosophic system would fall into one of the three philosophic archetypes because 


8 Calvin 8. Brown, Music and Literature (Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 
1948), pp. 55 ff. 

® Albert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach, trans. Ernest Newman (London: Adam & Charles Black, 
1923), vol. II, pp. 56 ff., also p. 44. 
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each of them is representative of one of the three basic psychological processes: 
to think, to will, to feel.!° 

The first type, naturalism, sees man as subject to the powers of nature, his 
will subordinated to natural instincts. No spiritual life independent from physical 
life is recognized; only mechanical explanations for the views on the world are 
admitted. Life is not seen in terms of values or scope. Man has the desire to 
understand the reality and get a correct picture of the outer world. He does so 
by enlisting the powers of his intellect and by logical thinking; his attitude is 
cognitive. 

The second type, idealism of freedom, also called personal or subjective ideal- 
ism, is dualistic. It claims the independence of the spirit from the body and from 
nature. God is separated from man and from physical matter. The personality is 
free, but limits itself by rules of morals. The heroic man, exercizing the power of 
his will, can overcome the world. There is no scientific proof for this system; it is 
based upon the ethic conviction and consciousness of the free man. 

The third type, objective idealism, also called pantheism, emphasizes the 
unity of the universe, of spirit and body, God and man and nature. The individual 
animates the world by feeling himself one with the divine order of things. Dis- 
sonances of life are resolved into the universal harmony of things. A tension 
between good and evil is not pronounced or does not exist in this type, in contrast 
to type two where it is essential. The general attitude is contemplative with 
interest in feeling and aesthetic enjoyment. 

This typology points toward three basic human attitudes which can be as- 
sumed to exist, not only in philosophy, but also in the arts and even in practical 
areas such as politics or economics. Dilthey himself decided that the three 
archetypes could be applied to poetry in so far as the poet has to take an attitude 
towards the problems of life which can be noticed in his works. Dilthey gave the 
following examples: Stendhal and Balzac see in life a purposeless web of illusions, 
passions, beauty, and destruction (the naturalistic type); Goethe finds in life a 
formative energy which unites the organic forms, human development, and the 
order of society into valuable connections (the pantheistic type of objective ideal- 
ism), while Corneille and Schiller consider the world a scene of heroic actions 
(personal idealism). 

Dilthey’s typology was skilfully applied to painting by his disciple, Hermann 
Nohl." He found the naturalistic type in those painters who represent reality as 
it is or appears to be (realists, impressionists); those painters or schools which 
represent man or saints alone, without the background of nature, usually in 
super-human size and with super-human expression, belong to the type of sub- 
jective idealism (Byzantine painters, Michelangelo); the rest of the painters, 
belonging to objective idealism, are those who reveal the universe, the relation- 
ship of parts to the whole, the communion of human beings with each other, 
nature, and God. 


10 Wilhelm Dilthey, “Die Typen der Weltanschauung und ihre Ausbildung in den meta- 
physischen Systemen,’’ Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1931), VIII, 73. 

11 Hermann Nohl, ‘“‘Die Weltanschauungen der Malerei,” in Stil und Weltanschauung 
(Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1920). 
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Hermann Nohl took a further step and tried to establish an analogous typology 
for music and composers.’ He used a theory, propagated by the German scholars, 
Rutz and Sievers, who claimed to have discovered three types of body attitudes 
which correspond to three types of artists. Nohl stated that through research and 
experiments of his own he had discovered that each of these three types of poets 
and musicians uses a certain type of rhythm in poetry and music. 

Nohl’s rhythmic theory does not bear out under a strict musicological investi- 
gation. The existence of three different, well-defined, rhythmic types has not been 
confirmed. Yet through aesthetic analysis and judgment it is possible to distin- 
guish between three basic types of music which correspond, or are analogous, to 
Dilthey’s archetypes of subjective idealism, objective idealism, and naturalism. 
For these three types the names dramatic, lyric, and descriptive music seem to be 
appropriate. 

The best example of dramatic music is Beethoven’s; its dramatic character can 
be discovered by analysis of his movements in sonata form. The center of interest 
is the development section. In it contrasting elements clash against each other 
and there is an increasing amount of tension, until a turning point is reached. 
After an emotional climax, which usually occurs in the coda, the solution of the 
struggle is achieved. 

Such an aesthetic evaluation of Beethoven’s music which is based on the 
formal elements of his compositions leads to the same result as J. W. N. Sullivan’s 
investigations which are mostly based on biographical material."* According to 
this author, Beethoven went through suffering and struggle all through his life, 
but he overcame victoriously the bitterness of his affliction; his character and 
development show features which we have identified with the archetype of 
subjective idealism. 

The term “dramatic music,” as used here, is not to be understood as music 
pertaining to opera or music drama; the latter can be lyric or descriptive and need 
not be dramatic in our sense. Even Beethoven’s Fidelio contains many pages which 
are more lyric and less dramatic than many of his instrumental compositions. 

A good example of the contemplative, lyric type can be found in Schubert’s 
music. Also Mozart belongs to this group which represents the archetype of ob- 
jective idealism in the musical art. If Mozart and Schubert had to suffer under 
the adversities of a hostile world, their music does not show signs of their struggle 
to overcome such a world, as Beethoven’s does. 

The naturalistic type, it seems, cannot express itself in music as well as the 
other types because it relies on cognitive factors which are more akin to scientific 
than artistic talents. Yet we can find significant points in a certain kind of music 
that can be related to the naturalistic archetype. Thus we find a group of com- 
posers who stress the qualities of sound without emphasizing much depth of 
feeling. Richard Strauss is one of those who concentrated on sound effects. In 
his symphonic poems there are conspicuous passages with mere tone-painting 
and in his operas the descriptive element prevails even more. Impressionism, 
considered in the fields of literature and painting to be a subspecies of realism, 


12 Nohl, ‘‘Typische Kunststile in Dichtung und Musik,’’ ibid. 
13 See Note 5. 
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belongs also in music to the naturalistic type; for it stresses the acoustical, sen- 
suous side of harmonies and neglects the functional treatment of chords and 
their logical connection. 

Seen against the background of this typology, realism in music is a style con- 
nected with the basic attitude, called naturalism by Wilhelm Dilthey. Impres- 
sionism is the other style related to the same basic attitude. 

Realism in this sense of the word became significant in music at the same time 
as in literature and painting. Music is not an isolated art but subject to trends 
which are part of the history of culture and civilization. The philosophic basis of 
most of the thinking done during the second half of the 19th century was a ma- 
terialism which can be related only to the mentioned philosophic archetype and 
the basic attitude which represents predominantly the process of thinking. To 
the student of history of culture the 19th century offers a picture of manifold 
trends which follow one another at a certain order. The beginning of the century 
saw the great representatives of subjective idealism, Schiller and Beethoven. 
The romantic era, in the main, tended toward the lyric type of objective idealism. 
It was followed by a period which had a basically naturalistic attitude. In liter- 
ature and painting the realistic schools attempted to describe and represent 
things as they really are, while the impressionists recognized that we are not 
able to know the truth, but can only reproduce the impressions which we receive 
of the nature of things. The turn from impressionism to expressionism which 
occurred in all the arts seems to be a return to the basic type of subjective ideal- 
ism. The music of Bela Bartok and Igor Stravinsky belongs to the type of sub- 
jective idealism. It has nothing of the lyric attitude of romantic music, of the 
descriptiveness of impressionism. It forces itself upon the listener, it overcomes 
his resistance, it is dramatic; it is effective through its powerful rhythmic drive 
rather than through melodic persuasion. 

Music history is part of the general history of culture; music criticism, like- 
wise, is a special field in the larger area of aesthetics and art criticism. If Cazden’s 
definition of realism were accepted, a double meaning of the term would be 
created. For realism, in literature and the visual arts, denotes a stylistic trend. 
Also Cazden’s definition of naturalism" is unfortunate; this term denotes another 
trend in literature which followed realism and is related to it. If we want to apply 
it on music, we should use it for that music which is related to naturalistic 
literature, such as Salome and Elektra by Richard Strauss. Cazden’s choice of 
the word naturalism for the imitation of actually occurring sounds through music 
is not to be recommended also for the reason that, according to most definitions, 
nature does not comprise things made by man, so that the imitation of a sounding 
bell or a ticking clock should not be termed naturalism. 

The definitions suggested in this article fit into the framework of the customary 
terminology in the large field of general aesthetics and criticism. Thus we see 
that music criticism can take its place as a branch of the larger field that deals 
with all the arts as products of the human mind, the Humanities. 


14 It has been necessary to use the word naturalism in this article in three different mean- 
ings: in the sense of imitation of sounds through music, as suggested by Cazden; as a basic 
type or attitude, as suggested by Wilhelm Dilthey; as a literary movement, as generally 
recognized. 





AESTHETIC ATTITUDES AND THE PRESENT STATUS OF ART 
HISTORY AND APPRECIATION* 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Today there exist three aesthetics side by side. One, which may be called 
object aesthetics, investigates those factors or laws which lend order and expres- 
siveness to the work of art. Kant’s aesthetics or Adolph Hildebrandt’s Das 
Problem der Form in der Bildenden Kunst belong in this category. The second 
type may be called subject aesthetics. It is a psychological science and deals with 
our perception of shaped objects. It originated with Fechner, developed with 
Lipps, and is centered today in “Gestalt” aesthetics. The third approach to aes- 
thetics searches for common denominators among the various arts or within one 
art at a given time and within a given area. It is also concerned with the reasons 
for unity or disparity of aesthetic judgments, so-called ‘‘taste,’’ as caused by the 
intellectual or the socio-economic milieu. This approach may be called cultural 
aesthetics, approximating what Max Dessoir introduced as Allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft. It is represented by such vastly divergent figures as Heinrich 
Wolfflin and Herbert Read in Europe, by Arthur O. Lovejoy and George Boas 
in this country.! 

It is with the latter form of aesthetics that this paper is concerned. Cultural 
aesthetics is dependent on the present status of knowledge, and so are art ap- 
preciation, the folklore of scholarship and creative art. 

We speak of “‘ecology”’ as the science of plants and animals in relation to the 
environment in which they live. In this sense an ecology of aesthetics may intro- 
duce an examination of those environmental factors which bring about or influ- 
ence our aesthetic judgment. New facts become known in the historical sciences, 
new factors impose themselves upon the cultural milieu, and old facts and factors 
vanish or are transformed, and with each change new concepts emerge and create 
on their part new attitudes and new ideas. 

Let us begin with the most obvious, and therefore all too neglected, phe- 
nomenon—the change in the physical absence or presence of objects. Remember 
the excavations of Pompeii. It is true that these excavations (as well as the publi- 
cations of the ruins of Spalato, Athens, and other archeological sites in the second 
part of the eighteenth century) were prompted, to some extent, by a desire to 
obtain information that could redirect the aesthetic attitude of the period. But 
once the material began to flow forth, the entire image-world of the century, 
from stage settings to furniture and from color to line, began to change. 

In a similar manner absence and presence can and will interfere with our 
aesthetic judgment today. The most striking incidents in our time have been 


* This paper was first presented at the ninth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion of the American Society for Aesthetics on April 15, 1951. 

1 For a discussion, somewhat differing in the division of the field, see Thomas Munro, 
‘Aesthetics as Science: its Development in America.” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism. Vol. IX, no. 3 (March 1951), p. 161. 
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brought about by the last war. A collection of the various commemorating and 
recording publications dealing with the destructions of the period between 1939 
and 1945 would not only by their number demonstrate the extent of the catas- 
trophe, but, besides, would point out that sensory and intellectual experience can 
no longer be the same for those growing up after the destruction. If the sense 
experience of the people of Coventry, Rotterdam, Wiirzburg, Warsaw, or Bari 
cannot any longer be the same, can then the continuum of historical experience 
still remain the same? Can the treatment of Italian art, or the accents therein, 
stay uninfluenced by the fact that Signorelli’s “School of Pan’ does not exist 
any longer? We only have to consider how different our opinion of Giorgione 
might be, if his murals on the walls of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi still existed. Does 
the presence of photographic records really change the situation decisively? 
Art history and art criticism are not based on secondary records. Will Ferrara 
loom larger in the future by the fact that Padova’s Eremitani Chapel frescoes by 
Mantegna are largely destroyed? Not only does such physical absence influence 
our historical and aesthetic judgment, but it also entails certain practical con- 
clusions, such as the need for safe depositories for works of art and for complete 
photographic records of art objects which would guarantee the preservation of 
these secondary links in the historical continuum. 

On the other hand, our attitude can also be influenced by a new presence of 
facts and factors. There is, for instance, the altered presence which, although 
physically perceived by many, is not truly existent unless revaluated. Thus 
the bombardments of the war have laid bare the medieval skeleton of Baroque 
churches in Naples (Sta. Chiara) and Munich (St. Peter), and in other places. 
These structures can be re-examined and revaluated as to their original design as 
well as to their aesthetic-historical problems, such as the relation of the Baroque 
decoration to the original structural form, which reveals the attitude of the 
Baroque decorators towards the medieval original. 

Another type of aesthetic re-examination is necessitated by the uncovering of 
misconceptions of judgment. Is Vermeer’s “Supper at Emmaus,” the crafty work 
of Van Meegeren, still the same after having been exposed as a forgery? Can our 
enjoyment still be the same? Have we deceived ourselves by the big name laid 
over a mediocre work or are we deceiving ourselves now in looking at a high ac- 
complishment with disenchanted eyes? Does there perhaps exist an aesthetics of 
forgery which involves not only the problems of color and design (of which 
André Malraux has written an illuminating page in the third volume of his 
Psychology of Art) but also the choice of subject matter? Has the impact of the 
new Vermeer perhaps been so great because it introduced the “‘religious’”’ Vermeer, 
confronting us with the one side of his art of which we knew nothing and which, 
therefore, seemed doubly desirable? 

Still another aspect of altered facts with implied consequences for our aesthetic 
attitude is presented by the dethronement of David’s portrait of Mademoiselle 
du Val D’Ogne. This darling of our textbooks and college courses has been identi- 
fied by Charles Sterling as a work of Marie Charpentier, a minor French artist 
of whom only one painting is known (see Charles Sterling in Metropolitan Museum 
Bulletin, January, 1951, p. 121). By this reattribution another and a very im- 
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portant factor has been brought into focus, one which the author himself has 
pointed out in his convincing article: the problem of the collective master name. 
In David’s time hundreds, even thousands, of painters were active but only a 
handful of names have entered our history books and through them the awareness 
of museum people, dealers, scholars, and students. If a new painting appears, we 
automatically subsume it under the characteristics of one of the dozen artists 
whom we know. Yet, what happened to the creations of the nine hundred and 
ninety artists forgotten today? They cannot all have perished. They cannot dwell 
exclusively in attics and basements or hang in private homes. Undoubtedly some 
of them must have been absorbed by public collections and have found shelter 
there under the name of one of the better known masters. This reminds one of 
the once customary method of Italian provincial museums, to call every Northern 
painting of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries ‘Alberto Durero.” The “Dureros”’ 
have disappeared today from the labels of the provincial museums, and equally, 
in time, the science of attribution will admit the problem revealed by the spirited 
investigation of Monsieur Sterling. Anyone who has to give attributions will 
remember how much one is expected by the layman to proffer a name and thus 
to override the reasons for caution. Now we may ask ourselves whether we should 
not have trusted our half-conscious instincts before when we experienced a 
certain self-alienation before the “unusual”? Vermeer, a certain bad conscience, 
as if we could not bring ourselves to the right attitude of reverence before a 
newly established ‘‘masterpiece.”’ Or, in the case of the David painting, could we 
not have raised to awareness our wonder as to the sweetness and the unusual 
use of light for modelling, otherwise absent in the work of this artist? Our own 
failures cast light upon the influence of non-scientific attitudes in our aesthetic 
and historical judgments. Such an alteration of seemingly established facts intro- 
duces a productive element in focusing our attention upon certain basic problems 
of historical scholarship. These problems have practical as well as theoretical 
implications. The theoretical side of it is evident. On the practical side the prob- 
lem points to the need for “‘study collections” in our museums where the ‘‘minor 
masters” should be hung and studied. It also points to the need for a more exten- 
sive use of “‘gazettes’”’ and auction catalogues in the training of our future experts. 
Should we not pay tribute to Marie Charpentier and her rediscoverer for such an 
opportunity for self-examination? 

Not an altered but a new factor has been introduced by the ever-growing use 
of color reproductions. This innovation spans a wide qualitative range from 
“technicolor” to the color plates produced by Piper, Schroll, and Skira. Color 
reproductions often contribute just as much toward the corruption of the color 
sense by a deceptive approximation of values as they stir a keener awareness of 
coloristic qualities for a larger number of people. Besides, the imperfect quality 
of many color reproductions and color slides confronts the teacher with the prob- 
lem of the transfigurative versus the approximative value. Can he bring about a 
better understanding of Giotto or Watteau in using a black and white reproduc- 
tion than in using the approximate and, therefore, more deceptive rendition in 
color? Is the Watteau painting still what it pretends to be if the blue appears as 
green, due to a faulty ink or to the unprecise registering of the color screens? 
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The age of color reproductions may be a contributing factor in making our 
painters savor color as an expressive medium for its own sake, but it may also 
blunt the sense for black and white values and thus endanger the appreciation, 
and, consequently, the market for the graphic arts. Color discussions and color 
advertisements in magazines bespeak the fact that our visual sensibilities prob- 
ably have grown beyond that in the literary and musical fields. 

This increased color sense is, however, only one aspect of the general democrati- 
zations of art appreciation. A glimpse into Look and Life, the inclusion of art 
titles in the Pocket Book editions, the ever growing attendance at exhibitions 
make this amply clear. Yet, there is a great difference between the contemporary 
art material presented to the people today and that selected in word and image 
in magazines and books during the 19th century. If we pick at random one of the 
art histories of the Victorian age, we will notice that the names of the artists con- 
sidered outstanding differ widely from those appearing in 20th century texts. 
Where in French books of the past epoch are the Renoirs and Cézannes as against 
the Bretons and Meissoniers; where in Germany, the Leibls and Marées as 
against the Griitzners and Mackarts? A greater revaluation of art than that of 
the 19th century has perhaps never taken place in art history. Today the situ- 
ation is very different. The public accepts, more or less, via magazines, movies, 
and textbooks, the opinions of the “initiated expert,” and the “art for the con- 
noisseur”’ energetically forces its way into the Life of our society. Thus, in spite 
of protests and name calling, it seems less probable that the art history of the 
20th century will have to be rewritten. 

While the public taste may or may not have much improved as compared with 
that of generations ago, nevertheless, public information through museums, 
magazines, and books has become infinitely more selective. In any organic 
society—such as a democracy aspires to be—it is the communication from one 
stratum of society to another which spreads these selected values and makes 
them accessible to the largest number of people. In this sense, the aesthetic life 
of our period is not only more democratic, but also more organic than that of the 
preceding century. It seems hardly conceivable that today Vincent Van Gogh 
would choose Jules Breton as one of his favorite painters. 

Finally, the highest creative aspirations of the age not only reach a wider 
audience, and are more justly recognized in time, but also the inclusiveness of 
“Art” has infinitely widened. What a simple picture the 18th century made for 
itself of what art included: Greece and Rome, the age of Raphael and Titian, 
Guido Reni and Domenichino! What a step was made beyond this narrow horizon 
by Herder and young Goethe, by Horace Walpole and William Blake! What 
a widening of taste in America through Ruskin and Jarvis, ending with the 
recognition of the Gothic and the Baroque and the influx of Oriental and Primi- 
tive art! But today the range of art includes folk art, primitive art, art of the 
child, art of the prisoner, and art of the insane. For the first time an ethnical as 
well as a psychological universality of the arts has been established. ‘““The 
Museum without Walls” (Malraux’ title for his three volume Psychology of Art) 
has been built. Herder’s Stimmen der Voelker have in our time been collected in 
their visual expression, and Goethe’s vision of a “world literature” has become 
true as a one-world art in the 20th century. 
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Yet, with this situation the accent on what constitutes “‘Art’’ has been shifted. 
The veneration for the supreme value of creativity has been eclipsed by the 
recognition of the creative urge in every man’s life everywhere and at any time. 
The worship of the “lighthouses” (as Baudelaire entitled his poem on the great 
artists) throwing light into the darkness of our lives, has yielded to a belief in the 
existence of the creative urge as a common denominator of all mankind. Art is 
in danger of being made into an occupational therapy. Instead of the powerful 
beams from the lighthouses, the night is punctuated by innumerable little candles. 
Thus the new universality of the arts goes hand in hand with its democratization. 
The feeling for rank and for stratification of achievement is on the decrease, and 
the notion of the creator gives way to the “unfolding of artistic activity” in every- 
body. In this way the common denominator between a Michelangelo and the 
amateur modeler in clay has been recognized—much to the advantage of the 
little candle-bearer; but the difference between the product of “artistic activity” 
and that of creative necessity has been unduly reduced. This universalism in the 
arts furthers our insight but fosters at the same time eclecticism and dilettantism. 
Here aesthetics and art education are called upon to introduce into the universal- 
ism, eclecticism, and dilettantism of the present time a set of values which differ- 
entiate between master and apprentice, between a controlled creation and the 
product of creative activity, between an art work and an artifact, between an 
achievement of a complex and developed society and that of a simple and archaic 
culture. Otherwise the history of art might become identical with descriptive 
anthropology. 

New attitudes based on new facts appear also in scholarship. In fact, it is 
scholarship which provides the folklore of art appreciation. But it is through art 
appreciation that scholarship contributes to the dissemination of knowledge and 
of taste. It would be impossible to describe in such a paper the new positions 
conquered in art history within the last generation. It would also, under ordinary 
circumstances, surpass the knowledge of an individual to do so. Instead, two 
examples may here be selected to demonstrate the implicit philosophical meaning 
of our new position. 

The first example refers to the American continent. In the latest edition of 
Helen Gardner’s Art Through the Ages (1948) the discussion of American art is 
subdivided into: Latin American art, French American art, and English Amer- 
ican art. Such a procedure would have been unthinkable even ten years ago. It 
presupposes the very recent investigations in the field of Latin American and 
French Canadian art which, on their part, presuppose a new understanding for folk 
art and for anthropological analysis of ethnic data. Thus the patient work of 
individual investigators has made it possible for the writer of a college text book 
to adopt a new attitude toward the art of the American continent. Where the in- 
vestigators have carried bricks, there is standing now a building with a fine name 
to it. New facts have borne new contexts and new contexts have worked toward 
the extension of the space-time continuum. 

In the same light, the recent publication of the eventful discovery of murals 
in the Lombard church of Castelseprio must be understood (see Alberto de 
Capitani D’Arzago and others, Santa Maria del Castelseprio, Milan 1948; also 
Art News, January 1949 p. 14 ff). With the appearance of these murals, attributed 
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by the discoverer to about 700 A.D., which are executed in the illusionistic style 
of late antiquity and ultimately derived from Hellenistic painting, our picture 
of the formation of medieval art may become modified—in case the dating of 
these frescoes should remain uncontested. Can we speak of a Carolingian Renais- 
sance if a hundred years earlier a classical-illusionistic fresco art was still being 
produced? Where is then the Renaissance? Should we not rather speak of a 
continuous mode of representation which flowed from the Alexander Battle 
mosaic to the Utrecht Psalter and the Joshua Rotulus and which only for a rela- 
tively short period came to a standstill in the West? Is not, perhaps, the present 
custom of dating Byzantine manuscripts as of the ‘‘tenth century after a lost 
original of the 5th century” only a temporary device which becomes questionable 
by the existence of such illusionistic murals as those of Castelseprio? 

Thus, in time new facts will establish new concepts and new concepts will 
create new attitudes and ideas. The philosophical implication of Castelseprio 
and Dura-Europos is the establishment of the time-and-space continuum, in- 
stead of the concept of the flowering and dying of independent cultures—the 
Spenglerian thesis. Modern scholarship sees the world asa field of continuous and 
interacting historical energies. History as a field of continuous and interacting 
energy resembles much more the concept which modern science has created for 
an interpretation of life. Whether this parallelism is in itself meaningful, this to 
investigate would be a keen challenge to speculation. It was Jacob Burckhardt 
who first introduced the notion of the historical continuum: “And now let us 


remember all we owe to the past as a spiritual continuum which forms part of our 
supreme spiritual heritage.” [Force and Freedom New York 1943, p. 85.] The 
poignancy of Burckhardt’s emotions in speaking about this continuity must not 
be ignored in a moment when the disruptive forces in man’s history come 
threateningly to the fore. 





EMERSON’S RELIGIOUS CONCEPTION OF BEAUTY 


CHARLES R. METZGER 


Since a conception of Beauty is as much the basis of aesthetic conviction as a 
conception of Deity is that of religious faith, it is necessary to preface any 
evaluation of the main body of Emerson’s aesthetic faith with some prior assess- 
ment of his conception of Beauty. 

This conception, like his conception of Deity, was expansive. It came to possess 
proportions as vast, almost, as those of his conceptions of Deity and Nature. 
Emerson conceived of Beauty as one of the “eternal trinity” of Goodness, Truth, 
and Beauty, which, when joined together, form the One; and, further, Emerson 
considered each of these three in its perfection to include the other two. This is 
to say, of course, that Beauty, or Goodness, or Truth—any one of them—in its 
perfection approximates Deity. In view of this connection, and in view of the 
fact that to Emerson’s mind the terms Deity and Nature existed very nearly as 
synonyms, it is not surprising to discover that Emerson asserted Beauty to be 
not only a major aspect of Deity, but a major aspect of God’s handiwork (nature) 
as well. “In nature,” said Emerson, “‘all is beautiful.’ 

Indeed, Emerson took Nature as both the author and the model of Beauty. 
He took Nature to be the author of Beauty, using the term ‘‘Nature,” in its 
deific sense—meaning God; and he took nature, in addition, as the model of 
Beauty, using the term in its phenomenal sense—meaning the objects which 
constitute the out-of-doors. The preachment which follows directly from such an 
identification of Beauty with Nature and with Deity is, patently, that the 
worshipper of Beauty should not seek inspiration among the arts of the ancients, 
nor from the custodians of an established antiquarian aesthetic tradition, but 
rather that, in seeking inspiration, he should look directly to Nature. 

Such an assertion backed up by such a connection as that made by Emerson 
between Beauty, Nature, and Deity gave a moral sanction—indeed, an un- 
impeachable respectability—to the protestant aesthetic argument. It gave the ex- 
minister turned aesthetic philosopher the comforting assurance of knowing that 
in the last analysis he was investigating Deity. Its over-all effect, furthermore, 
was not only that of freeing the protestant aesthetician from the strictures of 
clerical orthodoxy in order that he might worship beauty and study art; but its 
effect was also that of freeing him from the strictures of such authority as domi- 
nated art in his day. It also gave to the protestant aesthetician the same dia- 
lectical advantage over orthodoxy instituted in the realm of art, as the doctrine 
of individual priesthood, backed by a similar connection of nature with deity, 
had given to the protestant religious believer in his argument against instituted 
religious orthodoxy. 

This dialectical advantage which Emerson’s conception of Beauty gave to his 
protestant aesthetic argument was twofold. It not only gave him the sanction 


1 “Art,’? The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson 
(Concord ed.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, c. 1903-1921), 1: 368. 
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which adheres among the pious to any investigation of the nature of God, but it 
provided him as well with the kind of material for argument which is most likely 
to convince the essentially skeptical, scientific mind. For in conceiving of Beauty, 
Nature, and Deity as equivalents, or as near equivalents, Emerson succeeded 
effectively in transferring that powerful protestant armament deriving from his 
religious conception into the arsenal of his aesthetic conception. Thus accoutred, 
he could expect to enjoy the same dialectical advantages as an aesthetic protes- 
tant, which had secured his position as a religious protestant. 

But the advantages accruing to an expansive conception of Beauty such as 
Emerson’s were not only dialectical; they were practical as well. Taking the forms 
of nature as his models, rather than the forms of antiquarian art, Emerson was 
required by their greater number to evolve a larger and hence a more widely 
valid conception of Beauty than that advanced by the custodians of neoclassic 
aesthetic conception. Indeed, Emerson’s conception of Beauty ought to have 
been superior to that of the neoclassicist, as in fact it was, if only by virtue of 
the fact that his approach to Beauty through the forms of nature required him 
to contrive aesthetic principles which covered vastly greater numbers of specific 
cases. 

More significant, however, than the increase in mere numbers of objects in- 
cluded within Emerson’s conception of Beauty, was the addition in kind. For 
whereas the objects of ancient art (e.g., painting, sculpture, architecture) with 
which the neoclassicist had concerned himself in developing his conception of 
Beauty had been almost exclusively inanimate, those objects which Emerson 
consulted in nature (plants, animals, rocks, etc.) included not only inanimate but 
organic or animate objects as well. 

It does not appear to make much difference, upon first consideration, whether, 
the philosopher bases his aesthetic conception upon an excellent statue of a man, 
or upon the man himself. There is even, admittedly, a great deal more to be 
learned of the specific techniques of art (of sculpture) from looking at the statue. 
But upon the high aesthetic level at which Emerson operated, the advantage is 
reversed. At that level, the difference between observing the statue and observing 
the man becomes the difference between formulating an aesthetic conception 
which is static, and formulating one which is dynamic. 

In deriving a major part of his total conception of Beauty from his observation 
of phenomenal nature, Emerson came inevitably to see Beauty in terms of the 
same flux which characterizes the numberless phenomena which constitute 
nature. Emerson came, therefore, to see nature, and hence Beauty, not as fixed 
or static, but as dynamic or flowing. “Beauty,” he said, “‘is the moment of transi- 
tion, as if the form were just ready to flow into other forms.’ 

To Emerson, as to nearly all men, the most fascinating features of this natural 
flux appeared in relation to the phenomena of growth and apparent adaptation. 
These features he applied directly to his conception of Beauty. “In nature,” he 
said, “all is useful, all is beautiful. It is therefore beautiful because it is alive, 
moving, reproductive.” 


2 Emerson, ‘“‘Beauty,”’ op. cit., p. 292. 
3 Emerson, ‘‘Art,’’ op. cit., p. 368. 
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Apparently as a result of observing this utility among growing, natural—which 
is to say beautiful—forms, Emerson came to conceive of what amounts to an 
economical aspect of Beauty. ‘‘There is not a particle to spare in natural struc- 
tures,’’* he observed; and he concluded accordingly that ‘Beauty rests on neces- 
sities. The line of beauty is the result of perfect economy.”* Indeed, the upshot 
of Emerson’s turning directly to phenomenal nature for aid in formulating his 
conception of Beauty was his inclusion of this dynamic-economical assertion—an 
assertion which extended his aesthetic conception considerably beyond those essen- 
tially static conceptions of proportion and balance which characterized the neo- 
classic aesthetic. At no time, however, did Emerson deny the aesthetic validity 
of the neoclassic conceptions of proportion and balance. These he accepted and 
espoused. His argument with the neoclassicists took the form merely of an as- 
sertion that such conceptions alone were not enough. He asserted that not only 
proportion and balance, but also “Every necessary or organic action pleases the 
beholder.’’® 

The general effect of such an assertion upon aesthetic conception in Emerson’s 
time was that of activating what previously had been a static conception of 
Beauty. Its implications were as revolutionary, and were to be as far-reaching 
with regard to aesthetic conception, as those of Lamarck and Darwin in regard 
to cosmo-biological conception. Even its immediate effect was that of initiating 
an extension of aesthetic speculation beyond the narrow pale of New England 
aesthetics into broad new areas seldom touched upon before. 

But if Emersen’s expanded conceptions of Deity and of Beauty rendered vast 
practical as well as dialectical advantages to his protestant temperament, they 
also brought along with them at least two major difficulties—one semantic, the 
other logical. Both of these difficulties attended upon Emerson’s using the device 
of the expanded conception, and both descended either directly or indirectly from 
Emerson’s unitarian religious conviction. For although theadvantages in equating 
Deity with the major terms of one’s conceptual vocabulary are very great, such 
advantages may easily be lost among the vastness of the conceptions to which 
they accrue. The idea of a universe in which all major aspects equate with 
the One may be good theology, but it is bad semantics. 

Semantically it is extremely dangerous to equate all or nearly all the major 
terms of one’s vocabulary with Deity, for to do so is to equate the terms with 
each other. Equated thus, they come to suggest essentially the same thing, namely 
God; and the reasons for their separate identities tend thereby to disappear. 
Needless to say, it is difficult to isolate—to apprehend—the ideas of a person, 
such as Emerson, possessing a vocabulary fraught with such cosmically expansive 
terms. It is even more difficult to discuss these ideas, once apprehended, since the 
character of their terminology tends to introduce the investigator into a vast 
cycle of mutually inclusive terms, each one suggesting the other, equally vast, 
equally important term, ad infinitum. 

Thus, although Emerson’s device of the expanded conception (his device of 

4 Emerson, ‘‘Beauty,’’ op. cit., p. 294. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Tbid., p. 291. 
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relating all the major terms of his vocabulary to Deity) tended to confound his 
opponents and perhaps to soothe his Christian conscience, it tended also to 
confuse his argument and thereby to obscure its great strength. For example, 
in expanding his conception of nature, Emerson gathered to that term a great 
number of essentially different meanings. Thus, Emerson used the term nature, 
causing it to mean variously: man, not-man, not-society, out-of-doors, essence, 
universe, and God. But unfortunately, in failing to distinguish his one use of the 
term from another, Emerson not only expanded his conception but also confused 
its exposition. Thus the investigator of Emerson’s ideas on Beauty (for example) 
is forced to reconstruct largely from context and from the minor terms of Emer- 
son’s vocabulary the vast design of his conception; and thus much of the strength 
in Emerson’s philosophical position is dissipated by the fact that its exposition 
is not clear. 

Emerson’s exposition of his philosophical position is further complicated by 
the fact that in gathering both God and nature—both the Spirit and the form— 
to the support of his aesthetic protest, he brought immediately into focus a 
major conflict between his conception of the ideal and his observation of the real. 
As a protestant religious believer—as a Unitarian—Emerson had asserted the 
existence of a oneness, or unity, within God’s universe. But as a pantheist—as a 
more or less scientific observer—he had also asserted the need for consulting the 
diverse facts of God’s nature in the process of apprehending God’s truth. Now 
the plain fact of the matter is that the oneness of God’s universe is not mani- 
festly apparent among the diverse forms of God’s nature. Emerson’s appeal to 
nature, then, failed to back up the fundamental assertion of religious faith which 
it might have been expected to support. 

Emerson was too honest and too clear-sighted, on the one hand, to deny his 
observations of diversity among natural forms. On the other hand, he was too 
deeply religious to deny the validity of his unitarian assertion. At the same time, 
he could not very well leave unresolved this lack of accord between these two 
fundamental aspects of his religious-aesthetic conception. To have done so would 
have been to leave undefended a major breach in his philosophical position. 

Emerson resolved the conflict and effectively closed the breach by turning to 
what was perhaps the only source of argument left to him. He turned to the mind 
—which embraces both religious and scientific conceptions and which perceives 
both unity and diversity. ““Observe,’’ he said, “this invincible tendency of the 
mind to unify. It is a law of our constitution that we should not contemplate 
things apart without the effort to arrange them in order with known facts & 
ascribe them to the same law.’” Elsewhere in his Journal he referred to “Unity! 
Unity! ...,” as “The Niagara currents in the mind.’ And again, in his Journal, 
he said, “to seek the Unity is a necessity of the mind; ...we do not choose to 
resist duality, complexity; .. .’” 

It had become apparent to Emerson that the mind’s perception of unity was 

7 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, annotated by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes, 1820-1876 (Boston: Houghton, 1909-1914), 4: 115-116. 

8 Tbid., 10: 263. 

9 Thid., 4: 436. 
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at least as much a matter of God’s will with regard to the mind asit was a matter 
of the mind’s independent recognition of order and unity actually present in 
God’s handiwork, nature. Emerson came therefore to see the vast diversity of 
facts in God’s nature as the raw material with which intellect deals. ““The Mind,” 
said Emerson, ‘‘must think by means of Matter; find Matter or Nature the means 
and words of its thinking and expression.’”!° Elsewhere in his essay on “Beauty” 
he announced: “‘All the facts in nature are the nouns of the intellect, and make 
the grammar of the eternal language. ... And there is a joy in perceiving the 
representative or symbolic character of a fact, which no bare fact or event can 
ever give.””" In pursuing such a line of thought, Emerson came to realize that 
the mind’s perception, or more accurately the mind’s conception, of several 
objects or phenomena as united (as well as the mind’s conception of an object 
or phenomena as single and of itself) represents primarily the employment of a 
certain way of looking at nature, or Deity. Emerson began, thus, to see the as- 
sertions of his own unitarian faith within the framework of their psychological 
functions as devices of intellect. 

It became unnecessary, as a result of this insight, for Emerson to prove 
either that unity was not an identifiable aspect of nature, or that it was. For 
whether there exists a “real” unity running through the divine mind, behind 
nature, and perceivable by the mind of man, or whether unity exists solely as a 
conception within the human mind, the validity of Emerson’s unitarian assertion 
remains the same. Whether man’s conception of unity exists as a device merely 
of his own mind, or whether it is truly an aspect of external (phenomenal) nature, 
it must be reckoned with just the same. In short, by conceiving of unity as a 
device of the mind, Emerson made it unnecessary to deny the possibility that 
there might be no “‘real’’ relationship of unity among the forms of God’s nature. 
And thus Emerson accomplished the no small task of rendering previously con- 
flicting elements of his philosophical conception amenable. He had rendered 
man’s conception of unity a device whereby intellect comprehends the diversity 
of natural forms without, at the same time, denying the original status of “unity” 
as the inexplicable oneness behind all diversity. 

In explaining away the apparent conflict between his assertion of unity and his 
observation of diversity, Emerson secured that assertion of unity against the 
most embarassing evidence (of diversity) that could be brought against it. And 
it was absolutely necessary for Emerson to do this. For it will be remembered 
that the entire strategy of Emerson’s protest, both in religion and in art, was one 
of expansive envelopment. Emerson had acted to defeat his adversaries by en- 
visioning unities greater than those which limited their own conceptions. Thus 
he enveloped them; and thus, for Emerson to have abandoned his expansive 
unitarian religious conception—even in gaining the support of scientific evidence— 
would have been equal to abandoning his entire argument. 

As has been suggested, Emerson’s expansive unitarian assertion was fundamen- 
tal to the entire body of his protestant argument—regardless of subject. Re- 
garding specifically Emerson’s aesthetic protest, it will be seen that his unitarian 


10 Tbid., 10: 236. ’ 
11 Emerson, “‘Beauty,’’ Conduct of Life (Complete Works), op. cit., p. 304. 
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assertion and conception has ordered—that as a matter of fact it constitutes— 
the main body of his conception of Beauty. It constitutes, in effect, the positive 
aspect of Emerson’s aesthetic faith. 

Emerson’s clearest enunciation of this positive aspect of his aesthetic faith 
occurs, rightly enough, in his essay on ‘‘Beauty.”’ But even in that essay, Emerson 
avoided actually defining the term Beauty. “I am warned,” he said, ‘by the ill 
fate of many philosophers not to attempt a definition of Beauty.” He was very 
much aware that to define his term was to limit its conception in the minds of his 
readers; and this, above all else, Emerson sought to avoid doing, both in the 
interest of his protestant strategy and in the interest of literal accuracy. For 
Emerson’s conception of Beauty was too vast to be fitted conveniently within the 
limits of any one definition. For purposes of discussion, however, Emerson was 
willing enough to ‘enumerate a few of its qualities.” Thus he said, ‘We ascribe 
beauty to that which is simple; which has no superfluous parts; which exactly 
answers its end; which [is] standing in relation to all things; which is the mean of 
many extremes.’”* 

It is important to note, here, that Emerson is not describing things which are 
beautiful, but rather that he is describing those characteristics which the mind 
conceives as beautiful. It is important to note, even further, that in describing 
these characteristics Emerson is actually enumerating psychological devices of 
aesthetic perception. He is saying, in effect, that the mind conceives of Beauty 
in terms of three kinds of unity (or simplicity) of which one is static, one dynamic, 
and the last, cosmic. 

Even if Emerson’s conception of Beauty cannot be reduced to, or exactly 
equated with, his conception of unity (or simplicity), the fact remains that his 
conception of Beauty is ordered by that conception. Indeed, a conception of 
unity, or simplicity, may be seen to underlie and to order nearly every aesthetic. 
Man’s longing for order, for unity, for simplicity—his desire to live in an ex- 
plicable universe—is perhaps the motivating force behind all intellect, whether 
it is concerned specifically with religion, with science, or with art. And perhaps 
the only valid measure of intellectual attainment, whether in science, religion, 
or art, lies in the degree to which intellect has succeeded in resolving the mind’s 
longing for simplicity with the observably diverse facts of life. Emerson’s con- 
ception of Beauty appears superior, in this regard, to that of the neoclassical 
aestheticians for the very reason that his is based upon a vaster, more flexible 
conception of unity—of Beauty—than theirs: one which illumines a greater 
number of diverse phenomena with the bright beam of interpretation. 

The neoclassicist’s conception of Beauty was ordered primarily by his recog- 
nition of the static unities of proportion and correspondence. These unities are 
exemplified on the one hand by the abstractions of Euclid, and upon the other 
by such imitations of nature or of ancient art as plainly show rather exact corre- 
spondence to their models. The applications to art deriving from such conceptions 
of unity and Beauty are vast, as the great variety and number of them among 
neoclassical art attest; but such applications are limited nonetheless in compari- 
son with those deriving from Emerson’s transcendental conception of Beauty. 


13 Ibid., p. 289. 
18 Tbid. 
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Emerson’s own assertion that “We ascribe beauty to that which is simple” 
concerns these static conceptions of unity chiefly. His statement suggests that 
the mind takes pleasure in contemplating, for example, a perfectly smooth 
stone, perceived exclusively as such—and not in this case as a complex organi- 
zation of surfaces and chemical elements, or in terms of vast nebulae of positive 
and negative electrical charges. In this same sense, the mind derives perhaps 
even greater pleasure from contemplating a perfect sphere formed by craft to an 
abstract simplicity actually beyond nature’s own. Similarly does the mind enjoy 
perceiving the abstract simplicities of balance, of proportion, and ‘of imitative 
correspondence. 

The mind takes pleasure, however, in observing other unities than those of 
proportion and correspondence. Emerson’s announcement, for example, that 
beauty pertains to that ‘‘which has no superfluous parts; which exactly answers 
its end” leads beyond this static conception of unity to one which is dynamic. 
As a result of looking to nature for aid in developing his aesthetic conception, 
Emerson had perceived there, among its organic forms, an apparent union of the 
form with its functions which he admitted, entire, into the main body of his 
conception of unity and of Beauty. In so doing—in recognizing that ‘Every 
necessary or organic action pleases the beholder”—Emerson added a whole new 
dynamic conception of unity and Beauty to that static conception which he had 
inherited from the neoclassic aesthetic tradition. In adding this new conception, 
Emerson introduced along with it a whole new area of consideration to be taken 
into account by both the artist and the critic. And, as will be seen presently, 
this new area of consideration came to involve an entire metaphysics of art— 
which is to say a whole new assessment of the creative process: one which Emer- 
son came to advance against what he considered the inferior creative processes 
espoused by the neoclassicists. Suffice it to say for the present, however, that the 
over-all effect of Emerson’s acceptance of this new dynamic-organic conception 
of unity was that of transferring critical judgment beyond the assessment of an 
art form in relation to the object or proportion which it imitated, to a larger 
assessment of that form in relation to the functions it performed. 

Finally, in asserting that Beauty pertains to that which is “standing in relation 
to all things; which is the mean of many extremes”—Emerson arrived at what 
amounted to an even broader extension of his conception of unity, to a cosmic 
conception wherein each object fixed by the mind’s focus of attention is seen, 
not only in terms of proportion and of purpose but also in relation to the ultimate 
unity—God. “Every object,” said Emerson in this regard, “has its root in central 
nature, and may of course be so exhibited to us as to represent the world.’ 
This ‘new virtue which constitutes a thing beautiful,”’ he said, “is a certain 
cosmical quality, or a power to suggest relation to the whole world, and so to lift 
the object out of a pitiful individuality.’”® 

The immediate effect of such a threefold conception applied to the perception 
of “beautiful’’ objects is to require of the observer of beauty and the creator of 
art that they contemplate each beautiful object not only in regard to such 
matters as proportion and function but likewise in regard to the entire universe. 


14 Emerson, “Art,” op. cit., p. 355. 
18 Rmerson, “Beauty,” op. cit., p. 303. 
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Its effect is to require of the artist and the critic an almost unreasonably broad 
approach to the subject of beauty and art—one approximately as vast as 
Emerson’s. 

But to Emerson, at least, this broad new conception of Beauty had its ad- 
vantage. By this latter conception of unity and of Beauty, Emerson was able, in 
subsequent argument, to join Art with Nature and with Deity, and to elevate 
the true artist and the true critic to the level of the priest and seer. Such a cosmic 
conception of unity had the further practical advantage—with regard specifically 
to art—that it released the artist from the bonds of a literal conception of sim- 
plicity or unity. The artist, although committed to the task of simplifying human 
experience, was not, in view of this conception, required to remain upon the level 
of primitive art; he was allowed to generalize, to reveal entire networks of rela- 
tionships—all leading to the One. Indeed, it appears that Emerson’s inclusion of 
this cosmic conception of unity within his conception of Beauty was due as 
much to his recognition of the danger of art descending to, or remaining at, the 
level of primitive unities, as it was to his desire to see art related to Deity. “‘The 
balance must be kept,’’ Emerson observed in this regard, ‘‘the power to generalize 
and the power to individualize must coexist to make a poet; . . .’”!® 

Taken as a whole, Emerson’s threefold conception of Beauty—in terms of 
static unity, of dynamic or organic unity, and in terms of cosmic unity—equipped 
him with an ability to perceive Beauty far subtler than that which the art of his 
day was able to provide. For that art was derived from a conception of Beauty 
which included, even at best, little more than a third of the qualities of unity by 
which Emerson judged a thing beautiful. The unities of the neoclassic, anti- 
quarian art of Emerson’s day were, as has been suggested, the static unities of 
proportion and correspondence. The conception of a dynamic union of form with 
function, although it had undoubtedly occurred even to the mind of the neo- 
classical artist, was not held foremost therein. Among neoclassical artisans, 
proportion, not function, was God. Even in its cosmic extension, the neoclassical 
conception of design was static. The neoclassicist conceived of the universe in 
terms of a gigantic watch; and this conception, although it accounted ade- 
quately for motion among the cosmos—among nature—did not account ade- 
quately for evolutionary growth and development; a watch runs, but it does not 
grow. 

Needless to say, therefore, in measuring the art of his day by the rule of his 
vast, dynamic, aesthetic conception, Emerson found more disappointment than 
satisfaction. Indeed, only the forms of Nature’s art appeared to fulfill all the re- 
quirements of Emerson’s aesthetic conception; and he concluded, accordingly, 
that there was something wrong with man’s art. 


16 Emerson, Journals, op. cit., 5: 537. 
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In the death of Katharine Gilbert, the American Society for Aesthetics has 
lost one of its most active and best beloved members, and American scholarship 
one of its most productive minds. Born in Newport, Rhode Island, she took her 
bachelor’s degree at Brown University, studying philosophy under Walter 
Goodnow Everett and Alexander Meiklejohn, both of whom had the gift of in- 
spiring their students with a fervent love of their subject. She took her doctorate 
at Cornell under Creighton, a teacher whose idealism and universality of interests 
were impressed on all his students. Publishing first a book on Blondel’s philosophy 
of action, which must have been one of the earliest studies of modern French 
philosophy to be written in this country, she soon turned to special studies in 
aesthetics. Her History of Esthetics, written in collaboration with Helmut Kuhn, 
became a classic overnight and justly so, not only because of its unusual clarity 
of statement but also because of its almost complete coverage of the field. As 
President of the American Society for Aesthetics, she brought an almost pas- 
sionate love of works of art into her papers and speeches, and no one who was 
associated with her at that time failed to be struck with her sincerity and great 
learning. Her friends and admirers were as numerous in France and Italy as in 
the United States, beyond the field of professional aestheticians as within it. 
Her pioneer work at Duke, as Chairman of the Department of Aesthetics, bore 
witness to her feeling that aesthetics was more than the cold analysis of works of 
art, but involved also an intimate association with artists. 

This intimacy appears most movingly in her last book, Aesthetic Studies, which 
entered this world as its author left it. Composed of articles and addresses on 
architecture and poetry and their relation to philosophy, it is striking evidence 
of Mrs. Gilbert’s refusal to take her eyes off the object even when talking in 
abstractions. The two opening sentences of her foreword set the tone precisely: 
“This little book must be shelved under philosophy. No other kind of writing was 
possible to me.” Philosophers will be as grateful as aestheticians. And all will 
catch the pathos of the past tense in that second sentence. 

As a member of Mrs. Gilbert’s generation, having begun my life under the same 
teachers, I feel perhaps more keenly than others the great loss we have met in 
her death. Aesthetics suffers both from obscurity in writing and from ignorance 
of the processes of artistry. Mrs. Gilbert belonged to a generation which may have 
strayed in the direction of over-generalization, but her writings are not set in a 
fog of words and edifying phrases. The younger generation of aestheticians seems 
to treat works of art as if they were made by inhabitants of a distant planet, 
whose mental processes were quite unlike our own. Neither passion nor even 
interest seems to move it. Whatever else artists are trying to do, they are at least 
trying to stir our emotions, and the man or woman who has no affection for their 
works had best leave them alone. For such people Mrs. Gilbert provided an anti- 
dote. And if they read her last book, they will see how one can love a subject and 
still write about it clearly and intelligibly. 

GrorGE Boas 
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REVIEWS 


Wuyte, Lancetor Law, (ed.). Aspects of Form. A Symposium on Form in Nature and Art. 
London 1951, Lund Humphries, (New York, Pellegrini & Cudahy), ills., 21 s., American 
ed. pp. 249, $6.00. 

Anybody who is willing to consider artistic form in its biological and physical context 
is presented here with a unique sourcebook. The readers of this journal will find themselves 
directly addressed by art historian E. H. Gombrich’s essay on representation and R. Arn- 
heim’s “Gestalt Psychology and Artistic Form.’’ But the significance of the book lies in 
the fact that these papers appear, under the editorship of a physicist, in the company of 
eight others written by specialists in physics, biology, and neurology. 

The British edition of the symposium was published on the occasion of an exhibition of 
photographs and models, ‘‘Growth and Form,” held last summer at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts in London. The contributions are limited to spatial form as the physicist 
and the geometrician know it, but there is an emphasis on the time factor found in bio- 
logical growth, astronomic motion, etc. H. B. Cott gives an excellent introduction to the 
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principles of visual organization by describing how nature makes animals attract and de- 
ceive their mates, victims, and enemies, thus refuting Picasso’s claim that camouflage was 
invented by the Cubists. K. Z. Lorenz describes recent experiments on pars pro toto reac- 
tions, which show that birds and fish behave toward isolated “‘key stimuli’’ of simple color, 
shape, or movement (e.g., a red spot), as they would toward the animals that carry these 
perceptual features. W. Grey Walter’s paper on electric brain waves reports a recent finding 
according to which people with strong visual imagery exhibit a distinctive and probably 
inborn pattern of so-called alpha rhythms. 

It will be a wholesome experience for relativists to listen to sober scientists discussing 
simplicity, harmony, and unity as objective facts of nature. Thus, C. H. Waddington 
asserts that some artificially induced mutations produce “unbalanced’’ vein patterns in 
the wings of the fruitfly and that the shape of a bone when isolated from the total skeleton 
looks incomplete “like a tune which breaks off in the middle.’? Pythagoreans will be glad 
to learn from F. G. Gregory that the spirals of fir-cones and leaf arrangements conform to 
the Fibonacci series 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13... , in which each member is the sum of the two 
previous members. There is also an analysis of crystal formations by S. P. F. Humphreys- 
Owen. An extremely valuable chronological survey and bibliography of form research has 
been contributed by the editor, L. L. Whyte. 

While full of factual information, all papers are written with a view to general morpho- 
logical principles, so that a common universe of discourse clearly emerges. The lucidity and 
concreteness of thought which these scientists apply to problems of form might well serve 
as an example of the kind of treatment these same problems are getting all too rarely in our 
own field. 

Rupotr ARNHEIM 


Kaun, Grora. Deutsche Malerei des fiinfzehnten und sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Calw & 

Stuttgart 1949, Verlag Gerd Hatje, pp. 91, 100 ills., 3 pls. 

When in the past the German people have abandoned their tragic aspiration to the politi- 
cal hegemony of Europe and turned their energies to the creation of spiritual and cultural 
values, they have tended towards greatness. In times of defeat and breakdown this sense 
of cultural greatness has sustained them and has been the means of reconciliation with other 
nations. Thus it was that while the world reputation of the German nation was at its nadir, 
the world fame of its cultural heroes stood at its zenith, and that other nations overcame 
their revulsion against the enormities of German ruthlessness to join in the celebration of 
the bi-centennials of the birth of Goethe and the death of Bach. 

But the first sign of a new life in what was left of Germany, after total war had brought 
on total breakdown, was a revival of old masters of German painting in an exhibit at Schaff- 
hausen in the summer of 1947. This was a sort of inventory of what was left after war, bomb- 
ing, and looting in churches and museums in the Western lander. Subsequently a book was 
made out of one hundred selections from this exhibit, edited with biographical and icono- 
graphic notes, and provided with an eighty-page introduction by Georg Kaun. 

This introduction gives a careful, thoughtful survey of the movement of German paint- 
ing through the four generations from 1410 to 1535 in terms of the regions along the Rhine 
and southward to Switzerland, eastward to Austria and northward to the Hanseatic cities, 
Hamburg and Libeck. The work of the outstanding masters—Konrad Witz, Stefan Loch- 
ner, Albrecht Altdorfer, Mathis Neithardt (alias Griinewald), Albrecht Diirer, Lukas 
Cranach, and Hans Holbein—thus appears in the context of the local schools which pro- 
duced more than a hundred masters and a corresponding wealth of masterpieces in the 
old sense. The enthusiasm for this old German art, shared by Goethe and Jacob Burckhardt, 
is of recent origin. It began with a quaint book by young Wackenroder in 1797, the famous 
Outpourings From the Heart of an Art-Loving Friar, which Wélfflin has analyzed in his 
Kleine Schriften. Two and a half centuries of neglect, running from iconoclasm to complete 
indifference, combined with ‘‘acts of God’’ have actually done more damage to these treas- 
ures than the recent wars, though these too have taken their toll. World War II, for example, 
destroyed the murals by Jerg Ratgeb in the Carmelite monastery at Frankfurt. But it also 
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led to a minor “discovery.’? When the village church at Tiefenbromm was repaired after 
an artillery bombardment there were discovered on walls that had hitherto been hidden 
a number of frescoes that had obviously served as a frame for the famous altar of St. Mag- 
dalene. This altar bears on its wooden frame a curious inscription which must have provoked 
many a smile among six centuries of churchgoers: 

“Cry, Art, cry, cry loud and sore, No one wants you any more. 

So, O Woe! 1431. Lucas Moser . . . Pray God for him!’’ 

The religious art of the German ‘‘primitives’’—as they were called in a French booklet 
devoted to them before World War I—is perhaps more difficult for the American student 
to appreciate than German music, or even the legacy of Goethe. His aesthetic orientation 
is likely to inhibit him in two respects. For one thing, his feeling for religious art is likely 
to be much too elegant, not to say genteel, for him not to find the representation of bru- 
tality—in the flagellations of Jesus and the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian—repulsive. But the 
brutality was in the life, not in the artist. The most haunting painting in the book is Jerg 
Ratgeb’s portrayal of the passion of Christ from a multiple point of view; it was doubtless 
the artist’s preparation for his own suffering and death by being drawn and quartered for 
his part in the Peasant’s Revolt. Moreover, the training of the modern student is likely to 
emphasize more purely formal values, whereas all great artists of the past—as Wolfflin 
reminds us—lacked this specialized orientation. Before the nineteenth century, in other 
words, the artist still had to be a man. As a matter of fact there is a strong appeal, though 
not necessarily aesthetic, in seeing some of the old masters stand up manfully for the cause 
of common humanity, whatever the penalty (Riemenschneider, ‘‘Griinewald,’’ Ratgeb). 
What was at stake, how much the brutal suppression of the aspirations of the German 
peasants to become human, cost modern Germany, we may learn best from Henri Pirenne. 

Finally, the question remains, whether this particular book is a good guide for American 
students. Apart from its text being in German, this reviewer must confess that at first he 
had some misgivings. It seemed to him that the American student might need a book of 
more comprehensive scope, a more international orientation, more stress on aesthetic 
values, less text, and more illustrations, especially in color. But when he saw a book that 
met all these requirements,! he found the rather simple book made for Germans from the 
exhibit at Schaffhausen a greater help in the search for new meanings and values. 

Ernest C. Hassoup 


PaNorsky, ERwIN. Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism. Latrobe, Penn. 1951, The Arch- 
abbey Press, pp. 156, $4.50. 

Mr. Panofsky explains that the art historian should discover and account for analogies 
between the arts, philosophy, social and political currents, religious movements, etc., of a 
period. This book (Wimmer Lecture II, 1948, Saint Vincent College, Latrobe, Penn.) is an 
attempt to state the analogies between gothic architecture and scholasticism and to account 
for them. The author points out that ‘‘mental habits” are operative in all civilizations, 
e.g., the influence of evolution and psychoanalysis upon contemporary developments in 
art, religion, philosophy, etc. The mental habits which account for the analogies between 
gothic architecture and scholasticism are manifestatio and concordantia. 

Manifestatio, or clarification, has three requirements: ‘‘(1) totality (sufficient enumera- 
tion), (2) arrangement according to a system of homologous parts and parts of parts (suffi- 
cient articulation), and (3) deductive cogency (sufficient interrelation)” (page 31). The 
operation of this mental habit in the thirteenth century is discernible in such diverse areas 
as science (treatises on medicine), history (biographies), and literature (Dante’s Divina 
Commedia). The paradigm in scholasticism, of course, is the Summa Theologiae of Thomas 
Aquinas. A clear-cut example of manifestatio in architecture is the standardization of the 
capitals of a cathedral, which is in sharp contrast to the composite character of Roman- 
esque capitals. 





1 German Painting, XIV—XVI Centuries by Alfred Stange. Hyperion Press, Distributed 
by Macmillan, New York. $7.50. 
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Concordantia is the determined attempt to reconcile contradictory possibilities. In 
scholasticism, this feature is exemplified by the videtur quod—sed contra—respondeo dicen- 
dum scheme of Aquinas and others. And in architecture, one did not simply accept one 
authority and reject another. Authorities had to be reconciled, much as the sayings of St. 
Augustine had to be reconciled with those of St. Ambrose. Mr. Panofsky illustrates this 
dialectical pattern in architecture by referring to three characteristic gothic problems (or, 
to carry out the analogy, quaestiones) : the rose window in the west fagade, the organization 
of the wall beneath the clerestory, and the conformation of the nave piers. 

No one acquainted with the name of Erwin Panofsky will be surprised by the firm com- 
petence displayed in this book. Illustrations are indispensable in such a text, and Mr. 
Panofsky has chosen them with extraordinary skill. I must note, in way of marginal criti- 
cism, that the author’s attribution of subjectivism to the nominalism of William of Ockham 
is wrong. It is only fair to observe, however, that he here embraces a common misunder- 
standing of our times. I am impressed by the disinterestedness maintained throughout this 
book. The reader is not told and cannot tell whether Mr. Panofsky prefers’ romanesque 
architecture to gothic architecture. Nor can he ascertain the author’s philosophical con- 
victions in his discussions of Abailard, St. Thomas, William of Ockham, and others. I sus- 
pect that this essay will remind the reader of a very puzzling problem. When Mr. Panofsky 
says that gothic architecture exhibits a visual logic, he places the phrase “‘visual logic’’ in 
quotes. I think this is appropriate. But if one attempts to explain why this phrase should 
be treated thus, he then must explain the distinction between “metaphorical” and “literal”’ 
meaning. I know that art historians will read this book. I hope that aestheticians can 
manage to give it their attention too. 

CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


MicHE.zEs, P. A. Hé architektoniké hés techné: Mia ephérmosmené aisthétiké (Architecture 
as an Art: An Applied Aesthetics). Athens 1951, Ekdoseis tou Technikou Epimelétériou 


tés Hellados, pp. xvii + 364, 199 ills. 

This book was first published in 1940. It appears now for the second time, with supple- 
mentary material added to certain of the chapters, with improvements in expression, and 
with references to more recent doctrines. The author, who is professor of theory of archi- 
tecture at the National Institute of Technology in Athens, Greece, undertakes to deal with 
architecture not as something isolated, but as related to society, art, and beauty. His aim 
is not to expound a system of aesthetics, but a theory of architecture. But he realizes that 
it is impossible to do the latter well without the constant employment of aesthetic prin- 
ciples. He therefore makes systematic use of aesthetics in the development of his theory of 
architecture. Hence the subtitle of his book, An Applied Aesthetics. A work of architecture, 
in so far as it is a work of art, is determined, says Micheles, by nature, the climate, the 
materials, the needs which it is intended to serve, the techniques of the time and place, 
and, above all, by aesthetic principles, which are eternal and hold for all works of fine art. 

The work is divided into four books. In the first book the writer deals with the relation 
between architecture and society. He seeks to determine the needs and way of life which 
mold the individual, in particular the artist in society, and vice versa, in order that at the 
outset architecture may be viewed as an expression of these relations. In the second book 
he seeks to reveal, through aesthetics, as the science (epistémé) of art, the laws (rhythm, 
harmony, measure, etc.) in accordance with which a work of architecture must be ordered. 
In the third book he seeks to study through aesthetics, as the science of the beautiful, 
beauty both as an inner experience and as an objective expression in nature and in works 
of art, particularly in architecture. A work of art, says Micheles, is always an external, 
concrete expression of an inner, spiritual experience which is dominated by beauty. The 
artist apprehends an ideal ‘‘form”’ or ‘‘idea’”’ and seeks to give it sensuous expression. In 
the fourth book he presents a critique of contemporary architecture, both international 
and Greek, as an application of the views developed in the preceding books. 

In this clearly written and well-illustrated book the author presents a critical but bal- 
anced view. For example, while he holds that there are absolute aesthetic values, which art 
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seeks to express, he condemns ‘“‘morphocracy,”’ the tyranny of traditional forms, and he 
maintains that aesthetic values must be expressed in accord with the needs of the period 
and place. This balanced view leads him to see the virtues as well as the shortcomings of 
both traditional and modern architecture. 


CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS 


Docxnorn, Kuaus. Wordsworth und die Rhetorische Tradition in England. Gottingen 1944, 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, pp. 33. 

Dockxuorn, Kuavus. Die Rhetorik als Quelle des Vorromantischen Irrationalismus in der 
Literatur-und Geistesgeschichte. Gdttingen 1949, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, pp. 41. 
Dunxuin, Gitpert T. (ed.) Wordsworth. Princeton 1951, Princeton University Press, 

pp. xii + 119, $3. 

These are monographs extremely interesting not only for their specific subject-matter 
but also for their critical attitude. On the basis of the sensible assumption that rhetorical 
traditions persist and that auihors grow up perfectly aware of them, Mr. Dockhorn is able 
to build a structural pattern of eighteenth century poetic theory and practice which is 
both surprising and convincing. By tracing continuities of concept which we have tended 
to ignore he strengthens our understanding of the discontinuities we have been more ready 
to perceive. Often as I have read such lines in Wordsworth’s Prelude as ‘“Two feelings have 
we from the first / of grandeur and of tenderness, / We live by admiration and by love,’’ 
I have never clearly enough connected them with the whole ethos-pathos contrast of the 
classical rhetoricians as well as the sublime-pathetic contrast of the eighteenth century. 
And though I am not sure I agree with Mr. Dockhorn when he says, ‘‘Das eigentlich Erst- 
aunliche nun ist, dass diese strukturelle Antithetik von Pathos und Ethos das Aufbauprin- 
zip von Wordsworth’s héchster und intensivster Lyrik ist,’’ the pervasiveness of the con- 
trast is certainly plain. 

Specifically, the first monograph traces ‘‘die #@y-740n Formel” from classical “xé6n die 
erregten, vehementen, beunruhigenden, #@n die sanften, gefiihlvollen, das Wohlwollen 
ausprechenden Affekte,’’? through eighteenth century views of the pathetic as circum- 
stantial and particular, while the sublime was general and remote. Then it proceeds to 
Wordsworth’s comparable concept of the pathetic as particular and human in the very way 
that the old classical ethos had been, a reversal which explains also Wordsworth’s turning- 
about of the Aristotelian action-passion relationship. It was Rhetorik plus Rousseau that 
made for such reversal: the increasing dynamics of human particularity, the loftiness of 
passions concerned with cosmic nature. So, as Dockhorn says, are the old formulae given 
new emphases. 

The second monograph broadens the scope of the first by suggesting alternatives and 
additions to Plato, Plotinus, and Vico as sources for Shaftesbury and eighteenth century 
Organismusasthetik. ‘‘Es bleibt zu zeigen, wie die Rhetorik richtunggebend an den epochalen 
Wendungen der Asthetik und Geistesgeschichte steht.”” Dryden, Dennis, Burke, Lessing, 
as well as Wordsworth, adapted the old pathos-ethos, or admiratio-iucunditas contrast by 
stressing the importance of the ‘“‘Menschlichkeit,’’ the human particularity in ethos, as in 
English comedy for example. They then associated passion with this humanity, leading to 
a contrast between the humane-pathetic and the sublime-passionate-irrational. Thus the 
shift, on the pivot of the ‘‘path-”’ root of ‘‘pathos,” from great to delicate forces and from 
heroes to men. 

Both works are rich with many other such suggestions of the patterns of cultural change 
as expressed explicitly in literary theory and borne out in practice. 

The centenary studies presented at Cornell and Princeton, and now published in book 
form, represent views as various as their seven authors yet remarkably alike in general 
tone. Professor Bush’s ‘‘Minority Report”’ gives us much the same poet that the rest take 
the pains to analyze in more detail, a man of observations and harmonies too simple for 
our day. Pottle is good on the inward and outward eye of the poet; Griggs gives us fine de- 
tail on Coleridge’s view; Ransom relates Wordsworth to Keats, Hopkins, and Frost in his 
concreteness; Sperry and Evans stress his spirituality; and Trilling is particularly dis- 
cerning on his ‘‘quietude.”’ For all, he is a quiet poet, a beginner of new tendencies in fashion 
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so delicate that today we miss their force. For all, a certain few poems, the most concrete 
and implicative, are worth preserving. The same sorts of passages are quoted by all. Here 
Wordsworth means not “‘so much to so many,’’ but so much the same; and that is a loss 
for him. 


JOSEPHINE MILEs 


Bazin, GERMAIN (ed.). History of Classic Painting and History of Modern Painting. New 
York 1951, The Hyperion Press (distributed by The Macmillan Company), pp. 356 and 
391, $7.95. 

Ross, Davin M. History of Painting: The Occidental Tradition. New York 1951, Harper 
and Brothers, pp. xv + 1006, 522 ills., 16 color pls., $12.50. 

In two handy volumes named Classic Painting and Modern Painting, a group of research 
scholars, under the direction of Germain Bazin, curator of the Museum of the Louvre, 
present ‘‘a vast anthology of Western Painting,’ designed ‘‘to help those who wish to 
know more about the history of painting.”’ There are 126 plates in color and 480 black and 
white reproductions. Up to a quarter of the pages are devoted to summary comment; the 
rest to the annotated illustrations. 

A number of serious flaws prevent the volumes from achieving their aim. The color plates 
are at their best barely adequate; all too often they are worthless, even failing on occasion 
to illustrate the specific point made in the accompanying text. There is frequent confusion 
between the title of a section, the comment contained in it, and the illustrations pertaining 
to it. For example, under ‘‘Romanesque Art”’ the text discusses art from Charlemagne to 
about 1000 A.D., and the illustrations are of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, while 
prior to this section a picture has been placed illustrating the transition from Romanesque 
times. 

The beginner is again at a disadvantage when he reads such generalizations as the one 
defining gothic art as ‘‘the national art of France of the Middle Ages.’’ The text is at times 
lacking even in clarity, poorly proofread, and guilty of “‘translatese.” 

The page references in the appended biographical paragraphs at the end of each volume, 
somewhat excusing the omission of any index, are in error time and again. Further, painters 
named in the text as important for this or that are on occasion not illustrated, and an an- 
notated painting may receive no mention in the text. Even the comment in the text and 
the annotated picture may not agree. For example, “‘it is likely that Jean Perréal was the 
eminent and mysterious Master of Moulins” and, fourteen pages later, ‘“The identification 
of the Master of Moulins with Jean Perréal has become more and more uncertain.” At times, 
details are illustrated in place of entire pictures without apparent reason. What do two 
figures from Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’herbe or only five from Rembrandt’s The Syndics signify? 

Masaccio is said to have minimized landscape in order to express the power of the body. 
Mantegna is said to have become “‘one of the greatest painters of all time.” ‘‘Breughel is 
considered by many as the greatest landscapist of all time.’’ To a beginner these volumes 
would seem to be confusing; to the student, telescoped to the point of dogmatism; to the 
scholar, a costly annoyance. 

It is a pleasanter but more difficult task to comment on Robb’s excellent History of 
Painting: The Occidental Tradition. With an impressive mastery of the matevial the author 
uses style evolution as the thread of continuity, rather than chronology or geography. 
With much less confusion than such a scheme might suggest, both time and location are 
used as a hidden scaffolding. The reader is thus offered a detailed survey of painting in the 
West rather than a history or map of works by painters. And lest such a program provide 
a mere lacelike pattern, cultural backgrounds, technical procedures, and the individual 
expressions of the various artists are employed to produce a rich tapestry. It is “‘art history”’ 
at its humanistic best with the writer asking the reader to keep looking at the picture until 
he sees with understanding and appreciation. Bergson, as well as Croce and Dewey, and 
Aristotle, if not Plato, are benign influences. 

The format is altogether satisfactory, the illustrations excellently chosen and presented, 
and the color plates quite satisfactory. 

The first question which might be asked is occasioned by the relatively cursory treatment 
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given painting prior to late mediaeval and renaissance times. Limits of space and a desire 
to mention only significant contributions to the western tradition might be cited as ade- 
quate justifications; yet it might have been possible to provide a little more elbow room 
and a window or two looking eastward. And the reader may not have become too absorbed 
in the flow of creativity, as he does later, when he asks if the interpretation given whole 
periods may not err on the subjective side. 

There is some confusion in the meaning given Mannerism. On p. 441 it is spoken of as 
“formalized” abstraction, and on p. 448 it is said to pertain to literary allusion and allegory, 
rather than to formal design. Are Cranach and Mabuse unworthy of mention? Is the Shrine 
of St. Ursula and the panoramic style once attributed to Memling lacking in significance? 
The foundations of modern science and great geographical discoveries are mentioned as 
achievements of the Seventeenth Century, while the work of such a thinker as Copernicus 
and the explorations of the Spaniards and others in the Sixteenth Century are omitted. 
The telling relationships which Giedion has pointed out between higher mathematics and 
Baroque art forms might also have been alluded to. 

Admirable as are the running comments on the evolving styles revealed through the 
centuries in Western painting, and their able expression by individual painters, perhaps 
the most notable achievement of this volume is the lucidity with which technical develop- 
ments are integrated with the rest of the complex material. In no previous book has the 
reader been provided with as clear a discussion of how the painters achieved their effects. 
This is an able example of art history written as a humanistic discipline. 

Witi1am Sener Rusk 


Cosurn, KaTHLEEN, (ed.). Inquiring Spirit. New York 1951, Pantheon Books, pp. 454, 
$5.00. 

John Stuart Mill’s estimation of Coleridge as one of the “‘two great seminal minds of 
England”’ in the 19th century is ably supported by this highly readable and intelligently 
arranged anthology showing Coleridge’s vital, profound, and “inquiring spirit”’ ranging 
over subjects as diverse as animal magnetism, the teaching profession, universal suffrage, 
marriage relations, the connection between national and individual morality, the sources 
of knowledge, etc. As Miss Coburn indicates in her valuable introduction, Coleridge is of 
immediate interest to us of the 20th century because he raises questions rather than answers 
them, because he was aware of himself as a consequence of “‘accurate observation in de- 
fiance of expectation and conventions of thought,’’ because ‘‘in days when we value crystal- 
lized systems less and inquiry more, when the area of the unprovable has encroached on 
the proved, when the relative finds a less frightened acceptance than it once did, when in- 
vestigations of psychology and sociology begin to be to this century what physics and 
chemistry and biology were to the last, we are more receptive to Coleridge.’’? Being more 
receptive to Coleridge, we are better prepared for the type of anthology Miss Coburn has 
compiled. 

The book does not ‘‘pretend to be a representative anthology of either themes or works’’ 
of Coleridge; it is not for the beginning student, rather for the reader who knows Coleridge’s 
principal works and who wants to read further and further explore his vast, curious, and 
searching mind. Informally divided into ten main sections (psychology, education, lan- 
guage, logic and philosophy, literary criticism, the other fine arts, the natural world or 
science, Coleridge’s contemporaries, society, and religion), prefaced by comments on Cole- 
ridge’s contribution to the field represented by the selections, by comments on his antici- 
pation of certain present day beliefs, by comments on critical studies on Coleridge in the 
various categories when they exist (and when they do not a notation of the lack and the 
need for such critical studies), this book is much more than an anthology to be passively 
read, if Coleridge ever can be read passively. It is a highly stimulating invitation for 
scholars to make the ‘detailed study of Coleridge as psychologist”? which has never 
been made, for instance, or “a full study of his principles and methods of criticism’’ which 
is also surprisingly non-existent; and for the ordinary reader to make connections be- 
tween his own age and the 19th century or his own personal problem and Coleridge’s 
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or universal and particular questions. Containing much material never before printed, 
much of which is now out of print, carefully annotated and with thorough references, the 
book should be on the shelves of all inquiring spirits either for sheer enjoyment or for 
studious perusal. 


Dorotuy F. Mercer 


Quinn, ArtHUR Hosson, (ed.). The Literature of the American People: an Historical and 

Critical Survey. New York 1951, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., pp. 1172, $9.00. 

To compile a literary history of the United States is an enormous undertaking. The 
Cambridge History of American Literature (1917-20) was produced by a substantial group 
of scholars; and in 1948 another magnum opus was compiled by a group of 55 scholars under 
the leadership of Messrs. Spiller, Thorp, Johnson, and Canby, who claimed that each 
generation should produce its own. Just why is not clear, for M. C. Tyler’s four volumes 
on the colonial and revolutionary periods still are standard reading. But the three volumes 
of 1948 (of which one is a valuable bibliography) contain, besides some brilliant writing, 
many under- and over-emphases and many omissions. 

The four authors of the Literature of the American People are authorities in their periods. 
Though Arthur H. Quinn (University of Pennsylvania) is the general editor, all four sec- 
tions represent the independent judgment of the respective contributors. Part I, The 
Colonial and Revolutionary Period is by Kenneth B. Murdock of Harvard; Part II, The 
Establishment of National Literature, by Prof. Quinn; Part III, The Later 19th Century, 
by Clarence Gohdes of Duke; and Part IV, The 20th Century, by George F. Whicher of 
Amherst. By having four contributors, the “‘complex and crowded field’”’ is better covered 
than by a single writer; yet a “more unified critical point of view” is secured than could be 
in a compilation by a large number. 

A much better balance is noticeable throughout, which is especially true in the treat- 
ment of Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. Admirers of Melville and Thoreau, however, may 
object to the criticism of their growing cults. By the division of periods, Emily Dickinson 
has been taken from her worshipper, Prof. Whicher, and so is more soundly appraised; 
while Whicher has made an excellent survey of the past half-century from Agnes Repplier 
and Edith Wharton to Thomas Wolfe and William Carlos Williams. As quality is superior 
to quantity, so these four authorities have given greater consideration to accurate assess- 
ments than to extended biographical data. 

This volume, modestly called ‘‘an historical and critical survey,’’ is closer to being a 
definitive literary history than any previous production. There is a good index and a bib- 
liography of 120 pages. 

Percy W. Brown 


EsRENBERG, Victor. The People of Aristophanes. Second edition, Harvard 1951, pp. xx + 

418, 19 pls., $5.00. 

What sort of people built the Erechtheum and flooded the Mediterranean with red-figure 
pottery? It is this question, to which no student of Greek art or Greek history can be in- 
different, that Dr. Ehrenberg tries to answer in his “‘sociology of old Attic comedy.” His 
main quarry is Aristophanes, and he uses his material to draw a detailed picture of the 
various classes of fifth century Athenian society, farmers, aristocrats, traders, craftsmen, 
citizens, foreigners, and slaves; after which he passes in review the main institutions which 
shaped and controlled their lives—money and property, religion, education, war and peace, 
the economic system, and the state. 

Since the first edition appeared in 1948, Dr. Ehrenberg has expanded his book by about 
a third; material from subsidiary sources (especially Euripides) has been substantially in- 
creased, and the format is much improved, with a text clear of references, and the notes 
transferred from an irritating appendix to the page bottom. The main conclusions remain 
unchanged. The people of fifth century Athens, in the author’s view, were in the main a 
citizen class of small peasant proprietors, traders, and artisans, temporarily united in a 
compact society free from fundamental class conflicts. But the moments and the glory were 
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brief. Even before Aristophanes wrote his last plays the ferment of dissolution was at work, 
the organism was disintegrating, and homo oeconomicus was ousting homo politicus from the 
stage. The whole of Ehrenberg’s final chapter deserves close study for its analysis of those 
trends which were to turn the people of Pericles into the people of Demosthenes, as well 
as for its new discussion of the contradictions in the character of the Hellenistic bourgeoisie, 
the parochial descendants of a political sovereign people. Some may perhaps feel that even 
in the fifth century the tensions were greater than is here admitted, and that the revolu- 
tions of 411 and 404 were more than the outbreak of a band of political desperadoes. 

But in any case it is in the vivid detail of the central chapters, and not in abstract anal- 
ysis, that the characters of the polis and the Attic countryside come to life; and the author 
is to be congratulated on the way in which he has illustrated Aristophanes with a large 
number of well-chosen plates, showing scenes taken from vases, cups, coins, and terracottas, 
themselves a sociology in miniature. 

F. W. WatBank. 
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The Cleveland Museum of Art Prize in Aesthetics for 1951-52 has been awarded to Professor 
WALTER ABELL of Michigan State College at East Lansing, Michigan, for his article entitled 
“Toward a Unified Field in Aesthetics” (March, Vol. X, No. 3). Professor Abell will receive 
a cash award of one hundred dollars for the best article published in the Journal of Aesthetics 
for the past academic year. 

The following authors were listed by the judges for honorable mention on the basis 
of their articles written during the same period: (in alphabetical order) HELEN Apotr, 
“The Essence and Origin of Tragedy’’; VAN Meter Ames, ‘The Humanism of Thomas 
Mann”’; Micuart Bauint, “Notes on the Dissolution of Object-Representation in Art’’; 
Craic LaDriére, “The Problem of Plato’s Jon.” 

The amount of this award was contributed by Mr. Artuur B. Mack of Lakewood, Ohio. 
The Journal extends its cordial thanks to Mr. Mack for this welcome and valuable gift. 


WHERE TO STUDY AESTHETICS 


The Journal plans to publish at regular intervals a selected list of college and university 
courses on aesthetics and related subjects, both graduate and undergraduate. Teachers 
and administrative officers are invited to send the Editor titles of such courses, as given 
during the current academic year or planned for the following one (indicate which). Men- 
tion names of instructors. A marked page or clipping from a college catalog will suffice, 
but indicate year and whether graduate or undergraduate. The listing may include, not 
only courses entitled ‘‘aesthetics’’ or ‘‘philosophy of art,’ but also those on allied subjects, 
such as theories of aesthetic value, psychology of art, psychology of music, principles of 
art education, philosophy of history, principles of art history, etc. It may include special 
opportunities for research, scholarships, and fellowships in these fields. 


The 1952 Annual Meeting will be held on Monday and Tuesday, December 29th and 30th, 
at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. Dr. Rupotr ARNHEIM, professor of 
psychology at the College, is receiving applications for room and meals from members 
who plan to attend. The College is located a short distance by train from New York City. 
Dr. Paut Zucker, professor of art and architecture at Cooper Union, is chairman of the 
program committee. Summaries of papers intended for the meetings should be sent to him 
at 105 East 55th St., New York, New York. A joint session on the topic of “Symbolism in 
the Visual Arts’’ is being planned with the American Philosophical Association, which will 
meet in New York December 29, 30, and 31. Dr. Arnheim and Dr. Szathmary of the A. P. A. 
are in charge of the joint program. 


At its fall meeting on October 27, 1951, the Cleveland Society for Aesthetics elected Dr. 
Atrrep HowE Lu as its chairman for the ensuing year. Dr. Howell is professor of art at 
Western Reserve University and director of art for the Cleveland Board of Education. The 
speaker was Dr. Epmunp H. Carman, associate professor of art at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who discussed ‘‘Early Cleveland: the Formation of a City.’”? Hostesses were Mrs. 
Finuey Foster, Mrs. F. Kart Grossman, and Mrs. Pau Travis. The second meeting, 
held on December 8th at the Western Reserve Historical Museum, heard Dr. Hetmut Hun- 
GERLAND on ‘‘Some Debatable Aspects of Contemporary Painting.” Mrs. Vicrorta BaLu 
and Miss Priscitua TYLER were hostesses. On March 8, 1952, at the Historical Museum, 
Dr. Epwarp G. Evans, assistant professor of music at Western Reserve University, spoke 
to the group on ‘Tradition in Music and the Contemporary Composer.”? Mrs. KENNETH 
Bates and Mrs. Mayo Jounson were hostesses. The final meeting of the academic year 
was held at the home of Dr. Taomas Munro on May 10th. Mrs. Munro and Mrs. HowELu 
were hostesses. Speakers on the topic of “Regional Planning for the Cleveland Area”’ were 
Raymonp T. CraGin, StsPHEN A. Kaurman, and Frep J. ABENDROTH of the Regional 
| Planning Commission of Cleveland. 
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Pacific Coast Division Holds Tenth Annual Meeting. The program for the 1952 annual 
meeting, held at California Institute of Technology in Pasadena on May 3rd, was as follows: 
Morning session: HUNTER Mean, Chairman; “‘Cumulative Aesthetic Experience in Litera- 
ture”? by HELEN Matuews; *“‘Comedy and Chaos’? by Rautpx J. Hautman: “The Concept 
of Literary Realism in 19th Century Spanish Aesthetics’? by Manvet Oueurn. After lunch- 
eon at the Athenaeum on the campus, a business meeting took place. Afternoon session: 
J. Donaup Youne, Chairman; ‘‘The Division’s First Decade” by Hetmut HuNGERLAND: 
“Sources of an Artist’s Inspiration’? by W1rLu1am Do se: “The Fortune of English Music” 
by Henry L. Cuiarke: “The Transformation of Nature in the Work of Edvard Munch: the 
Aasgaardstrang Phase” by Jacos LinpBERG-HANSEN. Members met for tea at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. J. Donatp Youn. 


West Coast Division Sums Up Activities. Mrs. CATHERINE Rav of the West Coast Division 
reports the following meetings. On October 12th, at the Faculty Club in Berkeley, Pro- 
fessor ARNOLD ISENBERG read a paper entitled ‘Music and Ideas.’? On December 7th, at 
the Faculty Club, Manrrep BuKkorzer presented a paper entitled ‘‘“Metaphors and Sym- 
bols in Music,” illustrated on the piano. At the California School of Fine Arts in San Fran- 
cisco, on February 20th, Ertc MENDELSOHN read a paper, ‘My Own Contribution to the 
Development of Modern Architecture,”’ illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Annual Meeting was held April 18, 19, and 20. Friday evening, Forestry Hall, Uni- 
versity of California: MARGUERITE Foster presiding; ‘“The Function of Definition in Criti- 
cism” by STEPHEN C. Pepper (University of California); ‘‘Pretentious’’ as a Critical Ad- 
jective’ by ArNnotp IsENBERG (Queens College); ‘‘Is a Work of Art a Symbol?” 
by Kinas.ey Price (University of Washington); ‘‘Susanne Langer’s ‘New Key’ for Music’”’ 
by Joserpa Kerman (University of California). Saturday morning, Library, California 
School of Fine Arts: Ernest Munpr presiding; *‘Problems of Journalistic Criticism in the 
Visual Arts” by ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN; “Problems of Criticism in Nonrepresentational 
Art’? by Jack Davin (California School of Fine Arts); ‘‘Critical Observations on the Inter- 
actions of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting’? by Ropert ANsHEN (Anshen and Allen, 
Architects). A special exhibit of faculty and student work was displayed. At 3 p.m. at Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, a program of ensemble music was presented by stu- 
dents of the University, Epwarp Lawton conducting, with introductory remarks by 
MAnNFRED BuKorzErR. Kart ASCHENBRENNER presided at the annual dinner at International 
House Saturday evening. The address was ‘‘Meaning Range in the Work of Art’’ by Brrt- 
RAM E. Jessue (University of Oregon). Sunday morning, Forestry Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, MANFRED BuKoFzER presiding; ‘Interpretation of the Author’s Intention” by 
Witu1aM B. Houtuer (University of California); ‘‘“Metaphorical Meaning and Metaphori- 
cal Truth” by Nancy TiLpEn; “‘Figurative Language’? by IsanreL C. HUNGERLAND (Uni- 
versity of California). A Business Meeting at 11:30 concluded the program. 


Second Annual Meeting of the Northwest Society for Aesthetics Held in Seattle. The North- 
west Society, which was organized in the spring of 1951, met on May 9, 10, and 11 this year 
for the following program. Friday, May 9th (all sessions at the University of Washington); 
Morning session: Bertram E. Jessup (University of Oregon) presiding; ‘“‘Unseen Causes 
and Visible Effects in the Art of Painting’? by WauTsr F. Isaac (University of Washingtons; 
“Observations on the State of Painting Today” by Tuomas C. Cott, Jr. (Portland Art 
Museum). Afternoon session: Symposium: The Community of Art, STANLEY CHAPPLE, mod- 
erator; “The Role of the Newspaper Writer” by Louise Aaron (Portland Oregon Journal); 
“The Role of the Museum Professional” by Priscitta Coit (Portland Art Museum); 
“The Role of the Art Historian” by SHERMAN LEE; (Seattle Art Museum and Univer- 
sity of Washington); ‘‘The Role of the Artist’? by Mark Tosry (Seattle). Afterwards, 
a program of chamber music was performed in the Music Building. KenstEy Rosen and 
JoHN VERRALL performed Mr. Verrall’s ‘‘Sonata for Violin and Piano”; ‘‘Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion” by Bela Bartok was performed by Extse GrtsMarR, RANDOLPH 
Hoxanson, Lots LANGtots, and Perry Bartu. Players from the University of Washington 
School of Drama presented a one-act play, George Bernard Shaw’s ‘How He Lied to Her 
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Husband,” at the Penthouse Theater. Evening session: Ricnarp L. Netson (Washington 
State College) presiding; ‘“The Relation of Art to Society’? by SpENceR Mose.ey (Univer- 
sity of Washington); “‘Stylization of Motifs in Northwest Indian Art’’ by Viota GARFIELD 
(University of Washington). 

Saturday sessions were held at The Seattle Art Museum. After the Business Meeting, 
SuerMan Les presided at the morning session: “The Factor of Participation in Art His- 
tory Courses” by Ricuarp L. NeEtson (Washington State College); ‘“‘Theories of Visual 
Perception” by Dr. W1ri11aM K. Livineston (Portland). Afternoon session: MELVIN RaDER 
(University of Washington) presiding; ‘‘Presidential Address: Meaning Range in the Work 
of Art”? by Bertram C. Jessup; ‘Dances of Northwest Indians in Costume” by BiLu 
Hom (Seattle). A reception and tea for members of the Society and guests followed in the 
library. The Sunday morning session met at the Seattle Art Museum and Paut J. Jackson 
(Whitman College) presided: ‘‘Minding the Artist—A Report from Oregon” by RacHEL 
Grirrin (Portland Museum Art School); “Henry James and Relativistic Aesthetics” by 
JosEPH FireBAUGH (University of Washington); ‘Pedro Salinas and Modern Spanish 
Poetics” by Perry J. Powers (University of Oregon). At 1:30, members of the Society met 
at the Art Museum for a tour of Seattle architecture. 


On February 29th, the New York Division of the A.S.A. met for a talk on “Semantics, 
Psychology, and Contemporary Art”? by Martin JamEs, co-editor of trans/formation, 
Secretary Paut Zucker reports. A paper on “‘Synaesthesia,’’ presented by HaskELL BLock 
to the group on May 16th, stimulated lively discussion. 


A Department of State communication addressed to the American Council of Learned 
Societies recommends that ‘“‘American citizens who are travelling abroad and who belong 
to American learned societies should secure letters of accreditation from the societies and 
inform the societies of their itineraries. . . . This procedure will give persons who happen 
to attend meetings of foreign learned societies more prestige and freedom to express their 


views.’’ Members of the American Society for Aesthetics may obtain letters of accreditation 
from the Secretary of the Society, Dr. Ransom R. Patrick, at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 


The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association held its Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting at the University of Michigan on May 8, 9, and 10. Discussions pertinent to aes- 
theties were: ‘“‘Is a Science of Aesthetic Criticism Possible?” by A. M. Marprros (Uni- 
versity of Alberta); ‘Does Art Convey Knowledge?’’—a symposium by Ricuarp P. Mc- 
KEON (University of Chicago), chairman, ExisEro Vivas (Northwestern University), Ian 
McGrea., (Southern Methodist University), and ABRAHAM KapLan (University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles). 


Joun Dewey, great American philosopher and author of Art as Experience, died on 
June ist at the age of ninety-two. He had been a member of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics for several years, and a contributor to this Journal. We had hoped that he might 
carry on the discussion with Crocs, in reply to the latter’s article in this issue. Since that 
is now impossible, some other of our readers may wish to continue it. Critical appraisals of 
Dewey’s aesthetic theory from any point of view would be appropriate at this time. A 
special issue on Dewey’s aesthetics is in preparation. 


In the recent exhibition ‘‘15 Americans’’ at the Museum of Modern Art, four lumia com- 
positions by THomas WILFRED were featured. Mr. Wilfred, head of the Art Institute of Light 
in West Nyack, New York, has described his unusual art medium in articles for the Journal 
entitled “Light and the Artist’? and ‘‘Composing in Lumia.” 


The Journal has learned with regret of the death last March of Professor ALAN R. THomp- 
son. Professor Thompson, who taught speech and dramatic literature at the University of 
California in Berkeley, was a member of the Society for several years and a frequent con- 
tributor of book reviews for the Journal. 
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FRANCE 


The Revue d’Esthétique for July-December 1951 is a special issue on ‘‘Esthétique Indus- 
trielle.” It contains articles by: ErrennE Sourtau ‘‘Passé, présent, avenir du probléme de 
l’esthétique industrielle’; Coartes LAuo “Les structures maitresses de la beauté indus- 
trielle”’; P. Lz Gourris “‘Normes et canons. Essai sur l’intervention occulte de l’esthétique 
dans la création industrielle’; Stanr ‘Mécanique et beauté’’; J. ViéNnot ‘‘Applications 
pratiques des recherches d’esthétique 4 l’industrie” ; P. GuasTauua “‘Esthétique industrielle 
et art plastique’; H. Vatensr “‘Un mariage de I’art et de l’industrie. Palette et caméra”’; 
J. Krarrt “De notre quatriéme dimension’; P. GinestreR ‘‘La poésie de |’effort indus- 
triel’’; E. FRaENKEL “‘Esthétique industrielle et psychanalyse.” 


The Bibliothéque d’Esthétique is a series of books published by Flammarion in conjunc- 
tion with the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, under the direction of ANDRE 
VEINSTEIN. Newest publications received are: Architecture et Dramaturgie containing chap- 
ters by ANpr& Barsaca, Raymonp Bayer, ANDRE Boi, Louis Jouvet, Le Corsusinr, 
PIERRE SONREL, ETIENNE Sourtau, and ANpR& VILLIERS; Temoignages sur le Thédtre by 
Louis Jouver and his supplementary essay on the art of acting, ‘“Kcoute, mon ami”; 
Marie Jaéll: Problémes d’Esthétique et de Pédagogie Musicales by H&LENE Kiener. MARceL 
Bron has sent his new study of Léonard de Vinci (Editions Albin Michel, pp. 495). 


ANDRE VEINSTEIN, author and publisher of books on the arts and aesthetics in Paris and 
officer of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique, writes that plans are being laid for the organ- 
ization of an international institute of aesthetics with offices in Paris. The proposed insti- 
tute would act as clearing-house and coordinator of research being done in many countries. 
The exact terms of participation by national societies for aesthetics around the world will 
be determined only after the societies have themselves discussed the plan and submitted 
suggestions to a preliminary planning committee. 


Meetings of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique at the Sorbonne: PreERRE Lamy addressed 
the Society on February 16th on ‘‘The Laws of Vision,” stressing the value of light, shadow, 
and color contrasts as vehicles of certain messages of vision. He cited the progress made by 


painters from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries in interpreting and materializing | 


the laws which governed their vision and their art, and stated that the entire evolution of 
painting had been conditioned by the successive discovery of the laws of perspective, of 


value, of color, and of the physiological reactions which correspond to the laws of vision. | 
This movement was finished at the end of the nineteenth century and some progress is being | 


made in the commencement of a new cycle. 


“Poetry and Prose,” the subject of the March 15th meeting of the Society, was discussed 
by Jacques G. Krarrt. M. Krafft analyzed poetic ‘“‘counterpoint”’ and defined poetry as 
thought which dances to the sound play of words. To replace the word ‘‘dance”’ in this 


definition by the word ‘‘march”’ is to define a certain type of decorative prose. He developed 
this idea with the aid of several literary examples and spoke of those elements in prose 


which separate J. J. Rousseau from Voltaire, Chateaubriand from Courier, and Valéry \ 


from Proust. 
A lecture on the synthesis of the dance and music was given on April 26th by M. Sranr 
entitled ‘‘La Danse Sonore.’”’ M. Stani first discussed the justification for a synthesis of 


music and dance, suggesting the difficulties involved. After discussing the many faults | 


common to music and dance ensembles, M. Stani proposed a synthesis in the sound dance, 


or song dance, suggesting that the phenomena of nature and the many sound qualities | 
common to both dancers and musicians would be favorable to such a synthesis. Following | 


the lecture, a choreographic demonstration was presented. 
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JAPAN 


The journal of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics at Tokyo University, Bigaku, contains 
in Volume 2, No. 1 a special series on Existential Aesthetics: ‘“The Existential Philosophy 
and Aesthetics” by Takezo Kanexo; “Existence and Symbol”? by Masao Kusanaai; “On 
the Intrinsic Nature of Aesthetic Existence’? by E1icut Kr10; ‘‘Paradox of Beauty and Com- 
pleteness—about Lukacs and Becker’’ by Sasuro Iwayama; ‘“The Existence of Poet—Notes 
on Irony” by Yosuryux1 Curxamasvu; ‘‘The Aesthetics in the Nordic Nations (1) “‘by Ma- 
SAAKI Suzuk1; ‘‘Aesthetics—How It Should Be” by Tsunenaca Tsuzumi. Book Reviews, 
Notes and News, and a Bibliography on Existentialism (Japanese and foreign) complete 
the issue. 

The current issue, Vol. 2, No. 4 includes: ‘“The Problem about Doryphoros” by Masa- 
H1RO Aoyact; ‘‘On the Structure of Work” by Kotcui Isnrxawa; ‘‘About Fenollosa’’ by 
Mitsvuevu Hisatomr; ‘‘The Fundamental Problem of Kant’s Aesthetics” by Kaname Mar- 
suo; “The Perception of Art, in Time and Space”’ by Ken Tatsumuya; lectures by Rrosaku 
Murata on “Dr. Yasuji Otsuka, in his Old Age” and Irsusr Yosurxawa on “A Sketch of 
Today’s French Painting.” A section entitled The Aesthetic Current of the World highlights 
England and America, Germany, and France. It includes: ‘‘Post-War Aesthetics in England 
and America” and R. RupNEr’s “‘On Semiotic Aesthetics” (reprinted from The Journal of 
Aesthetics, Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 67-77); also reviews of B. BERENson’s ‘‘Aesthetics and His- 
tory’; G. DENcKMANN’s ‘“‘Kants Philosophie des Aesthetischen’’; E. RorHacksr’s ‘‘Pro- 
bleme der Kulturanthropologie”; F. Stricu’s ‘‘Goethe und die Weltliteratur’’; J. P. Sar- 

| TRE’s “‘L’Imaginaire’’; L. Vauensi’s ‘‘Abstraction.’? The journal is printed in Japanese 
with English table of contents and selective current bibliography for aesthetics 1950-1951. 


SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Estéticas for July-August-September, 1951, contains the following: ‘‘La 
estética de Goya en ‘Los Disparates’” by Jos& Cam6n Aznar; ‘‘La Musica y la Danza en 
las obras de Cervantes” by Ricarpo DEL Arco; ‘‘La intemporalidad de la Misica’’ by Car- 
Los Boscu; ‘‘Balmes como esteticista’’ by FerMin p—E URMENETA. The October-November- 
December issue for 1951 contains: ‘‘La misica a través de un prisma estético. (En torno a 
André Gide)” by Dotorss Path Berp£Jo; ‘‘La pintura de los iconos y la ideologia cristiana 
de los tiempos primitivos’? by Dr. VasTana ZizicHvi1t; ‘‘Picasso y el Greco (Tesis de his- 
panismo)”’ by Juan Antonio Gaya NuNo; “‘Hacia una estética becqueriana” by ENRIQUE 
Parvo Canatis. A recent publication of the Universidad de Granada is Temas del Barroco 
by Emilio Orozco Diaz; it treats the subject of baroque themes in poetry and painting. 


ITALY 


The December issue of Comprendre, the publication of the European Society for Culture, 
contains an inquiry into the problem of a crisis in the arts. Distinguished representatives 
from several of the arts have contributed articles. They include Ernest ANSERMET on 
contemporary music, Le Corsusier on architecture and painting, NicoLa ABBAGNANO 
| writing on “Art, Language and Society,’? and Umperro CaMPAGNOLO, PauL CoLLAgR, 
| Eucenro p’Ors, Paut Extvarp, Louis Guititoux, TuHrerry MAvuLnrer, and STEPHEN 
| Spenper. Details on the European Society for Culture were reported in the last issue of the 
Journal along with an exchange of correspondence between its President and the Editor. 


A competition for Italian and foreign art critics has been announced by the Provincial 
Corporation for Touring and La Biennale di Venezia for 1952. Four awards will be given 
| for the best critical essay or for the best series of critical essays by Italian or foreign authors 
appearing either in Italian in Italian newspapers and periodicals, or in foreign languages 
»in foreign newspapers and periodicals, dealing with the Twenty-sixth International Art 
Exhibition to be held in Venice from June to October 19, 1952. Intention of entry must be 
/ made with the Biennale, Premio per la Critica, Ca’ Giustinian, Venezia, not later than 
_ September 30, 1952. The International Exhibition theme for this year is to be Corot (Italian 
' period) and Van Gogh. 
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AUSTRIA 


Emit Uritz sends a copy of his review of Asthetik (Vienna: Sexl-Verlag 1948) by Frrep- 
RICH Katnz, professor at the University of Vienna. The review was published in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung in January 1952. Dr. Utitz calls the author to task for ignoring recent 
publications in aesthetics: ‘“Kainz withholds from his students that since 1906 the Zeit- 
schrift fir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft published annually a bibliography of 
the whole literature of aesthetics. When this publication was suspended, the American 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism took up and enlarged upon the work of the Zeit- 
schrift. The Journal has completed ten full years of publication. Kainz seems not to have 
known about it and the large circle of its associates.” 





Dr. FERDINAND EcKHARDT, head of educational work at the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna, and an officer of the Austro-American Society, recently completed an 
extensive study trip through the United States. At the invitation of the State Department, 
he made a study of education methods in museums of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Denver, and attended the convention of the American Association of Muse- 
ums in Minneapolis last May. 


NOTED IN FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The magazine Sawt el-Fannan (Voice of the Artist), which is edited by Med. Sipx1 Ex 
GABAKHANGU! in Cairo, Egypt, is an international-minded art journal. It contains illus- 
trated articles on western and eastern art written in French and Arabic. ... Ver y Estimar 
is a journal of art criticism published in Buenos Aires and edited by Jornce Romsrro Brest. 
Number 25 contains three articles on Paul Klee and one titled ‘‘Investigacion sobre la obra 
de arte’? by Netpa V. GonzALEz FERREIRA... . Aesthetics, Vol. 5, No. 4, edited by R. C. 
Gupta in Bombay, contains articles on “Art—Perspective” by NANDALAL Boss, ‘“Twen- 
tieth Century Indian Artists’ by R. C. Gupta, ‘‘The Aesthetic Glamour of the Nude’”’ by 
P. Sama Rao, ‘‘Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy My Guru” by Muxkanp1 LAL, other articles 
on artists and dancers, book reviews, and poetry. . . . The tri-monthly review of contem- 
porary art, films, theater, and music, La Biennale di Venezia, published in Venice, is a well 
designed, generously illustrated coverage in Italian with French summaries. 


UNESCO 


Seminar on Museums in Education. Forty-five participants from UNESCO member 
states will meet together at the Brooklyn Museum September 14th to October 12, 1952. 
They will plan for the most effective methods of using the wealth and resources of museums 
in the education of youth and adults. Participants will be professional museographers and 
educators connected with federal boards of education who are responsible for school cur- 
ricula. Under the direction of Davip E. Finuey, Director of the National Gallery of Art, a 
panel of museum directors has been organized to participate in the Seminar. CHARLES 
NaGEL, Director of the Brooklyn Museum, heads a Subcommittee to assist in planning for 


the meeting, and THomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, is co-chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Education Through Museums. Lauper GreENway, New York University, is | 


chairman of the Committee on Exchange of Persons; Witt1amM M. MI.uiKeEn, Cleveland 4 
Museum of Art, heads the Committee on Exhibitions and Exchange of Museum Material; | 
A. E. Parr, American Museum of Natural History, is chairman of the Committee on Publi- | 
cations. René D’Harnoncourt, Museum of Modern Art, and Grace L. Morter, San | 
Francisco Museum of Art, are in charge of committees for preparation and program. 
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BENEDETTO Croce, author of Aesthetic, is the dean of Italian philosophers, historians, and 
critics. Since 1947, he has been an honorary member of the American Society for Aes- 

thetics. 

Freperic §8. Simoni, now studying philosophy and history of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, holds a doctor’s degree from the University of Rome. While in Rome, he studied 
with Benedetto Croce. 

Ero G1anturco of Washington, D. C., is a lecturer and writer on music and painting. 

P. A. MicueE ts, professor of the theory of architecture at the National Technical Univer- 
sity of Athens, Greece, wrote ‘Space-Time and Contemporary Architecture” in this 
Journal for December 1949. 

Haskeuu M. Buocx is assistant professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Paut L. FRANK is associate professor of music at Otterbein College in Westerville, Ohio. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER is professor of art history and director of the Art Gallery at Mills 
College. 

Cuar.Es R. MerzcEr is associate in English at the University of Washington. 

GrorcE Boas is professor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 

RupouF ARNHEIM is professor of psychology at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, New 
York. 

Ernest C. Hassoxp is professor of English at the University of Louisville. 

CamPBELL CrocKETT recently returned to the philosophy department of the University 
of Cincinnati after a sabbatical year of lecturing at the University of Michigan and 
Harvard University. . 

CoNSTANTINE CAVARNOs is assistant professor of philosophy at the University of North 

Carolina. 

| JOSEPHINE MILEs is associate professor of English at the University of California and 
author of Wordsworth and the Vocabulary of Emotion and The Continuity of Poetic 
Language. 

Wiu.1aM Sener Rusk is professor of fine arts at Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Dororuy F. Mercer is instructor in English at San Francisco State Teachers College. 

Percy W. Brown is a Cleveland financier, art patron, and book collector; his main literary 
interest is in New England literature. 

F. W. Wa.BAnk is professor of ancient history at the University of Liverpool. 
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Memberships in 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


The purpose of the Society is to promote study, research, discussion, and 
publication in aesthetics. The term “aesthetics,” in this connection, is under- 
stood to include all studies of the arts and related types of experience from a 
philosophic, scientific, or other theoretical standpoint, including those of psy- 
chology, sociology, cultural history, art criticism, and education. 


Membership is open to persons interested in furthering this purpose. The 
ordinary annual dues are five dollars ($5.00); foreign memberships are six dol- 
lars a year. Each member of the Society receives free of charge one copy of 
each issue of the Journal of Aesthetics published while he is a member. 


The Society is organized under the laws of Ohio as a corporation not for profit. 
It has no endowment, and is financially dependent upon memberships and 
supporting institutions. 


An institution which aids the Society or the Journal to the extent of twenty- 
five dollars ($25.00) or more a year is listed as a Supporting Institution, and 
receives three copies of each issue during that year. 


Individuals who desire to aid in the Society’s work may become Contributing 
Members on payment of ten dollars ($10.00) annually; Sustaining Members on 
payment of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) annually; or Life Members for a single 
payment of one hundred dollars ($100.00). 
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Subscriptions, domestic or foreign, are available at five dollars ($5.00) a year 
or nine dollars ($9.00) for two years, to non-members or institutions. Foreign 
subscribers add one dollar ($1.00) a year for postage and handling. Members 
may secure additional subscriptions at the same rate, to be sent to any address 
indicated. 
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For memberships, subscriptions, or advertising rates, apply to Ransom R. | 
Parrick, The Journal of Aesthetics, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 








